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CHAPTER X. 
The Lady's Privilege. 

“She spoke with passion, af.er pause, * And were it wise- 
ly done, 

If we who cannot gaze above should walk the earth 
alone? 

If we, wi.ose virtue is so weak, should have a will so 
strong, . 

And stand blind on the rocks, to choose the right path 
from the wroLg. 

Ay sooth, we feel too strong in weal to need thee on that. 


road, 
Bat woe being come, the soul is dumb that crieth noton 


God."—The Lay of the Brown Rosary, ' 
~Gonatance,in the meanwhile, had been be- 
ginning to find out, to her utter dismay, how 
fearfally she had trifled with her happiness. 

Fancy end Charce combine to cheat many 
and many a girl who sits in adrawing-room, as 
a fortone-teller cheats a girl who stands in a 
a kitchen. The fortune-teller says, in the 
kitchen, “Oa such a day, in such a street, 
you shall meet a nobleman, who does not yet 
know bis parentage. He will offer himself to 
you. You shall marry him, after which all 
will be revealed. You may know him by his 
wearing two roses, ose white one and one red 
one, at his batton-hole.”” In due time, she 
senda forth a neighboring grocer, enamored of 
the maidan, with the decoration specified ; and 
the girl, beholding, says to herself, “ There are 
the roses! Here is the nobleman.” 

Fancy, in like manner, foretells in the drfw- 
ing room, to the maiden who sits there, “ You 
stall scon meet a man, handsome and rich, 
|usually, but with variations to suit the taste of 
various maidens,| kind and excellent. Him 
you shall marry; and he shall prove to be all 
that your heart can desire.” 

Chance puts in the damsel’s way a rich and 
handsome suitor; and, seeing the wealth and 
the beauty, the damrel confidently says to her- 
sel‘, “There are the wealth and the beauty; 
here are {he kindness and excellence.” 

As we have geen, the red roses by which Con 
stance had been expecting to recognise her 
mate were genius and heroism. He had ttem, 


Lhez over to somebody who had a fine 





but they were out of her sight, snugly buttoned 
up in his bosom ; and thus it happened, that when 
her heart knew him, and, like a spiritual table, 
softly rapped and tapped, “ This is certainly he!’ 
her brain, not always the trasst part of a woman, 
doub‘ed, and she was wholly unprepared for the 
unace>untable pain which she felt in turning 
from him. She thought that it would and 
must soon cease; but, as when a nerve has been 
wounded, it only grew and grew. 

Under the influence of one of those almost ir- 
resistible, and inexplicable unless demoniac, im- 
pulses, such as make a child in a passion tear 
up its gardem and dash in piceoa ita favorite 
playthings, in spite of a larking suspicion that 
it is pretty sure to be very sorry afterwards, she 
had hurried through the complete breaking off 
of their intercourse. Mr. and Mrs. Van Roose- 
landt, who had already stayed at the Ravere a 
week lovger than they had intended, for her 
pleasure, willingly left Boston with her as soon 
as their tranks could be packed, and, within a 
week after their return to New York, provided 
her with a safe escort to Baltimore. 

A slight feverish attack followed close upon 
the fatigue and excitement of the time, and 
served further to confase her recollections of 
her parting interview with her lover. Even if 
she had been willing to return to it, dwell upon 
it, and consider in cool blood her own part in 
it, she would from the very first have had much 
difficulty in recalling it with any distinctness ; 
and weeks and months had passed, further ef- 
facing the record, before she was willing. She 
could not, when at last she tried to do so, rec- 
ollect how decided and harsh her rejection of 
Herman had been, nor how impossible she had 
made it for him to renew his suit. Accustomed 
as she had been to unbounded servility oa the 
part of her declared admirers, his sfletce at 
times appeared to her irritated and self-torturing 
pride a proof that the renunciation had been as 
much his as hers; and it was gall and worm 
wood to her to be forced by suffering to ac 
knowledge to herself that she could suffer for 
the eake of one, ne* Only, as she thought, unwor- 
thy of her, bat adifferent to her. 

“Why,” she would say to herself, “did na.’ 
ture maks me nostronger or no weaker ?—strong 
enousd to renounce him, too weak to forget ?— 
song enough to transfix my own heart, too 
weak to draw the weapon out again ?” 

For some time after nee" npcoveny, in other 
respects, from her illness, her loss of color, ap- 

tite, and spirits, continued so apparent that 

er aunt, Mrs. Ronaldson, of Baltimore, at 
whose house she was, became quite distressed 
and alarmed about her. She conferred with 
the physician who had attended her niece. He 
only laughed, shook his head, and declared 
that he “could discover no vestige of a sick- 
room obstacle to her being as fat and rosy as 
any dairy-maid; but that belles would some- 
times have their ball-room difficulties, and those 
an old pill-porter like himself could hardly be 
expected to understand or alleviate.” Mra. 
Ronsldson was 8 moat tender and warm-heart 
ed woman, and would gladly have done any- 
thing for Constance, that sympathy and kind 
ness could do, if she could only have found out 
what to do, or what the matter was. She 
dared not questiom the repellant sufferer; but 
she ventured to write a pleasant note to Mrs 
Van Rooselandt, begging she wodld tell her 
“ whether Constance had made any conquests 
while under her care ; as she [Mrsa. Ronaldson ] 
pa ply: a great interest in her successes ; 
and as that young lady was always too modest 
to give any acccunt of them herself.” 
rs, Van Rooselandt deposed, by return 
of post, that, “Miss Aspenwall had been 
rather quiet and domestic while in Boston, 
sad apparently little interested in general ao 
ciety. She had become well acquainted there 

With a very agreeable family of unmarried 

orphans, named Arden, and passed mach of 

time with them en famille. But the eldest 
of the two brothers, though the finest young 
man in the world, was confirmed bachelor 

Whom no one would think more likely to marry 

the man in the moon, and a little too 

Uromantic, and given to raillery and satire, 

too, she thought, to be likely to suit Miss As 

Penwall’s taste; and the younger, Mr. Herman 

Arden, was not only still quite a boy, bat had 

behaved very sadly and disgraced himself at 

tome place of public entertainment, too, she 

Reread to hear, just before they left Boston. 

he could not tell precisely how it was, for she 

n very much occupied in looking at 

fome exquisite poet lated at Mudge’s when 
the heard some ladies speaking of it; but she 
a teally very sorry that anything of the sort 

Ouldshave happened; for he was a genteel, 
Pretty little youth, and very attentive to herself, 
- always, in her presence, conducted 
Shen’ in a perfectly gentlemanly manner. 
chee 2teht Miss Arden must have been. the 
‘tes attraction to her In fact, if she 
hae rs to tell the whole trath, she 

that Miss Aspenwall was heréelf too lit- 
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tle impreesible to give any man the least en- 
couragement to fall in love with her; eos 
no doubt she could not fail to be universa 
admired wherever —— The bow young 
were worth baving, were all so spoil- Fran 
oe flirting’ days! They expected the | not like it; in the second, because, not liking 
young ladies to meet them at least a quarter of | it, I see at a glance dozens of good reasons why 
the way! It was a pity; but she did not know|I should not do it. A warrior, before he 
what could be done for so very dignified a per- | enters the field, should take care, if a choice is 
son as their young friend, unless they eculd | left him, to choose armor that fits him, It 
induce Sir Charles Grandison or Thaddeus of | should not encumber him, nor, on the other 
Warsaw to come to life for her benefit.”’ hand, cramp him unnecessarily. The gown is 
(Whisper froar behind the scenes; Mrs. Van | too large for me. It needs a man mighty, both 
Rooselardt had developed a fine na‘ural talent | morally and intellectually, if not physically, too 
for match making in the way of her duty, in | in these @ays, t> fill it worthily. I should be 
successively and successfully disposing of six lost in it.” 5 | 
daughters of her own to six sons—simpletons,| “Indeed, I do not see wh you should,” said 
ignoramuses, horse jockeys, and others of men | Clara, who would have liked to see him in it, 
of fortane.* Like the celebrated British surgeon, | more than she ever said; “I think you do your- 
who, after he retired from business, used to | self great injustice.” 
ride down to tcwn now and then, and cat offa| “ Well, at an es would pinch me here and 
leg or arm by way of amusement, this tri- there intolerably. I want to be a man amongst 
ampbant lady, instead of resting lazily beseath | men. A clergyman is expected to be almost 
her laurels, now tock a generous pride and | a8 much tied up in conventionalisms as a wo- 
pleasare in outing as show. woman to any beau- | man; and ether men treat him as they treat a 
ty, heiress, or ay ne ouking a, nye are "oe Sage guard. Pip are 
whom \ a ily makiog | ssham show men" . 
ach oe bce ate ghl| wen Sack whch OS 
to put her into For the first time in her |” 2 the 
fife she had now had a peerless beaaty and 
ctable heiress, in one individual, in her 
hands for the greater part of three months, u‘- 
terly in vain. With this most remarkable bait 
on her experienced hock, and with as fine fish 
in the sea as ever were caught, che had not 
only caught nothing, except Tartar, but had 
not even to her kaowledge had so much as a 
nibble. She may therefore be excused if— 
though as usual in the most gracious state of 
mind towards the fashionable world in general, 
Mrs. Ronaldson incladed—she was doubly miffy 
where Mrs. Ronaldson’s niece was concerned ; 
first, because Constance had given herself airs 
towards her; second'y, because Constanca had 
given herself airs towards o'her people. She 
might have found it hard enongh to pardon 
Constance’s dignity. Anybody in Ler situation 
might have fourd it hard enough to pardon 
Constance’s havghtirees, which, if the latter 
had been ten years younger, would have been 
called by its proper name, naughtiness.) 
Thus, then, Mrs. Ronaldson’s compassion 
was lett in the dark. Acting on the scanty 
hint of the doctor, however, in the spirit of the 
undoubted originator of homeopathy—the wise 
man, in the fine old English ballad, who, hav- 
ing jumped iato a brambie-bush and ecratched 
out both his eyes, on perceiving his loss, at 
once, with a presence of mind and resource 
never to be too much commended nor faithfal- 
ly imitated, and with all bis might and main, 
jomped into another bush and scratched them 
in again—she argued that what a ball might 
cause a ball might cure, and gave her niece one 
immediately, at a venture, as @ farmer might 
a bolus to an indisposed cow. Greatly to her 
satisfaction, her patient seemed not ill-disposed 
to her remedy ; and from that time the good, 


when it is mine to make them 60, we shall have 
a bond of sympathy at once.” 

ly} .“ Bat if you want another profession in order 
to do good, why not be a clergyman?” 

“ Frankly, in the first place, because I should 


They exhibit their souls to their pastor, as they 
do their bodies, chiefly in their Sunday clothes 
They seem to him excellent and moral persons. 
He cannot but believe that the evil reports 
which they are now and then candid enough 
to bring him abont one another, are misunder- 
standings unintentionally exaggerated. Then 
he must not say his say about popular and 
public sins, unless his congregation please ; or, 
if he does, he must often be accused—and he 
may often fear justly accused—of alienating 
them from religion by alieuating them from 
himself, because they consider him the speak- 
ing-tabe of religion. His pocket, too, is in 
the power of his principles; and this may lead 
to the suspicion, at least, that his principles are 
in the power of his pocket.”’ 

“ Bat you are independent.” 

“In fortune, yes; I have that advantage over 
moat of the clergy; in mind, I doubt. We are 
all of us, except the very strongest, obliging 
enough to take the characters that the opinion 
of others assigns us. For instance, tell a man 
that he has lost his temper, and he generally 
does lose his temper. Tell a girl that she 
blushes, and she blushes. These are experi- 
ments, of course, that you and I should not 
try } but we have both of us probably enjoyed 
the privilege of seeing or feeling them, sooner 
or later. Now, society is to an unfortunately 
large extent agreed that parsons are of neces- 
sity prigs. Unless they are men of much inde- 
pendence of mind, that is enough to make them 
prigs. It would make mea prig. If they es- 
cape the danger of priggishneas, they are likely 
to run into that of boorishness or foppishness. 
They are called upon ‘to define their position’ 
oftener than the member from Bunkum. In 
short, it must be very hard for them to be 
simple-hearted matron—a Roman Catholic, and manly, dignified, genial, simple, and self-for- 
at heart a devotee—was indefatigable in going | getful. Besides, many and many a man has 
out and inviting in, making parties to go to the — into the pulpit against his inclination, 
theatre and the opera, and in acc>mpanying Con- | {rom a mistaken sense of duty to that Provi 
stance to see every sight and hear every sound | dence which manifestly moulded him to fill a 
which she thought could possibly give her | different niche, who might have done much 
pleasure. Constance seemed eager for every | More good, or at all events less harm, at a car- 
novelty or excitement offe-ed her; and if, after penter’s bench. . ‘ 

trying each, she always parried every chance) Do you really think so? ; 

inquiry as to whether she had enjoyed her Treally do. Many a one, who might have 
self, she was prepared, and answered go adroit- | been a very useful Christian, healthful, cheer. 
ly, that her evasions passed unnoticed. Her | ful, and useful, in the place for which his taste 
aunt’s anxieties therefore were soon at rest.| aud nature fitted him, making his neighbors 
If the young beauty had ever really had any- | like his principles the better because they liked 
thing resting upon her mind, it must, she| him so well, has been a dull and tedious 
thought, have been eee mata, gienen, tide, — — religion oe @ mere — 
and blown away before she could take | 2¢88; Or, still worse, & superstitious preacher, 
ont Ate ae Tn curetens Bud tho lato hewre}-helping ta eat of God of none ef . 
which Constance now kep: were quite sufficient | fect through his itions, fo 

to explain her continuing s>mewhat pale, and | ‘rines the commandments of men; or an un- 
sometimes appearing at her light breakfast | #0und, rash, speculating preacher, infecting 
with swollen eyes. Thus she had her own way, | parish after parish with his own crade vagaries. 
and her grief to herself, to the fall. We are told that the kingdom of heaven is like 

Her nature had its very good side; though | yeast in flour, which steals through it all, par- 

itherto we have been seeing only the bad; | ticle by particle, until it is throughout, in every 
partly because she was showing it particularly | Part, raised and lightened. Christianity, so at 
at the time when our story —. and partly ae ee to i hallo — wr 
a aimat 7 t. Foxton’s and | elevate, quicken, an ow, the action of the 
penegce tend he dha . human mind, in all lawful departments of its 
action—art, science, literature, trade, mano- 
factures, &c.—not to drive conscientious men 
en masse out of all other departments into 
one. Among these I must think that a strong 
preference in us for any one iz often an indication 
of some peculiar power to succeed in that one, 
and therefore, other things being equal, of the 
will of Providence that we should pursue that 
one. 

A third pair of boots, which had been heard 
gradually approaching through the passage 
and parlor, was now added to the row on the 
fender, supplying the positive degree of com- 
parison, small, to the smaller, and smallest, 
already perched basking there, like four black- 
birds on a fence in the sun ; as Edward, lazily 
throwing himself back in his father’s old arm 
chair, ejaculated, “ What reason the commu- 
nity has to be thankful, that a merciful Provi- 
dence wasn’t pleased to endow me with a strorg 
preference for picking pockets. I should hold 
myself bound in conscience to devote myself 
to it immediately, that it might henceforth be 
conducted on the highest principles.” 

“ Try it, and welcome,” said Clara, laughing, 
“Til pay for all you'll steal. ‘You're very 
clever, sir,’ as poor Miss Tuangh said, when we 
were little, and she came to try to give us les- 
sons on the guitar; ‘ but you want entoosms.’ ” 

Edward yawned, poked the fire, leaned back 
again in his chair, and—twiddled Clara’s gold- 
en-beaded purple silk purse between the finger 
and thumb of one hand, and threw up and 
caught Herman’s black pocket-book with the 
other, concluding the performance by depositing 
them in his opposition waistenat pockets, and 
saying, in a languid tove, “ My dear Herman, 
you can write a draft on Miss Arden, to send to 
your tailor.” 

“ You have got the laugh against her, to be 
sure,” said Herman; “but against me you have 
not. Innocent occupations were what I was 
speaking of.” 

“T have always been impressed with the be- 
lief, in the society of the good,” rejoined Ed. 
ward, “ that no occupations were innocent, the- 
oretically considered, for which I had a voca- 
tion. I thought you said useful. Usefulness 
is, in the judgment of a practical man, a far 
higher virtue than innocence; and this pursuit 
of pocket-picking is in the highest degree a 
profitable occupation—to the pickpocket. Let 
us see.” He pulled out again the purse and the 
pocket-book. He slipped together the gold rings 
of the former, and explored its recesses with 
one long, white, middle finger. “In Clara’s, 
an eagle at this end; and in this, four silver 
quarters of a dollar, and four three-cent pieces— 
tokens of her guileless disposition—which she 
took in change, I would wager my head, in 
full faith that they were four gold dollars. 
Herman’s;”—he unclasped it—“ better still ; a 
lead pencil, inspired, no doubt—a toothpick, 
adapted to be used as a harmless provocative 
in the intervals of inspiration, and—oh, good 
Jupiter! look at the poetry. What a bargain 
I drive with Putnam! And now that I’ve 
got the pencil, I can write nobody ows how 
moch more with it, and sell it when I’ve done 
as & literary relic secondary only in importance 
to Dr. Goldsmith's wig. But, in the first place, 
let me see whether these effusions can be read ; 
and, in the second place, let me see whether 
they can be understood. May I?” 

“© Try it,’ as Clara said; I'll make you wel- 
come to all you will make out. ‘You're very 
clever, sir, &c.’ ” 


“It does look a little Pindaric, to be sure ! 
However, 


his readers) unusual sweetnees of disposition, 
we could not help—all of us, North, South, 
East, and West—being a good deal out of pa- 
tience with her for her suicidal folly, and her 
ill-treatment of our hero. A soul, higher and 
deeper than she knew, had lain slumbering and 
starving within her; and now, at the voice of 
her ficat womanly sorrow, it woke yp, lifted its 
hollow eyes, and cried day and night within 
her, with a dreary cry, which her compressed 
imperial lips would not yet suffer to pass 
through them, “ I am hungry! I am hungry!” 
And when she would have fed it with the best 
she had—luxary, admiration, dissipation—and 
it rejected them all, she looked into her world, 
and it was empty; while the cay arose again 
yet louder and more drearily, until it seemed to 
her that she should go mad, “ I am hungry! I 
am huogry, hungry, hungry! Feed me, or I 
shall die! I am hungry, oh, my God! And 
He who giveth food to the beasts and the young 
ravens which cry, we may believe, did not dis 
regard the doleful and desperate voice, even 
though upliftedin repining misery rather than in 
supplication, for the poor wasted soul was fed 
with such nourishment as it would receive, if not 
at firat with a rich and plenteous meal. Wise 
human beings do not treat the starving so; and 
the prodigal son must often stoop to eat his 
husks, before he makes his way home to the 
full feast of welcome and the fatted calf. 


CHAPTER XI. 
The Armory. 


“ And long it was not after, when I was confirmed in 
this opinion: that he who would not be f.ustrate of his 
hope to write well hereafter in laudable things, ought him- 
stifto be a true poem; that is, a composition and patiern 
of the best and honorablest things—not presuming to sing 
high praises of heroic men, * * * unless he have in 
himself the experi -ncee and practice of all that which is 
praiseworthy.”—Multon. a 

To live is a verb which implies to do, as well 
as to be and to suffer. What was Herman do- 
ing all this titre? Nothing but making speeches, 
when nobody, in polite parlance, wanted to hear 
him, and going to parties where nobody wanted 
to see him? A little. Perhaps we may get an 
inkling of the nature of his other occupations, 
by placing ourselves in imagination at the.key- 
hole of the door of Clara’s drawing-room—if we 
can, in doing go, escape the detection of the 
unimaginative Patrick, the sentinel spirit who 
haunts the passage—and by overhearing one or 
two conversations therein. 

Not long after Hermau’s return to Boston, 
Clara, having been caught out in a shower ina 
cold November afternoon, sat drying her little 
boots at a cozy little fire in the grate of the cheer 
fal apartment above mentioned. Through the 
open door, she had a vision of Herman driving 
before him, from the library to his chamber, a 
Gummage, loaded to the chin with books, which 

an was guarding from a fall, with his wary 
arms stretched out on each side of that patient 
beast of burden. Thereupon Miss Clara, being 
in want of a little society and chat, called out, 

What! More books? Do you think there is 
any more room left in your head?” 

“Yes. I'll come down again in a moment,” 
said he, and vanished, but presently returned, 
and, ranging a second pair of very unexcep- 
tionable boots beside hers on the fender, added 
“T am going to study medicine.” : 

“ Another profession, besides more arts and 
sciences than I can ccunt on my fingers? Why, 
you have got one more than you know what to 
do with—have not you?—slready. I shall have 
to call you Mr. Richard Carstone.” } 

“You would have to call me Mra. Pardiggle, 
I fear, if I did not. I want a pied-a terre among 





the poor—an interest in common with them— anak \ r-rel 
that I may have the right to enter into’ their As land to the shipwrecked 


As death to despair!? ” 


Rhythm unexceptionable; but what the 
rhyme? It must have fallen out wid kieelf 
* I: may be as well explicitly to state here, in etder to | when I tossed up the pocket-book. Patrick 
avoid all possible risk of misconstruction, that mea of | will pick it up before breakfast to-morrow 
fortune sometimes have sons of genuine merit. Some of : , 
the sons-in-law of Mrs. Van Rooselandt, for instance, had morning, 

rs who were fine fellows. But thege fine fellows 
were not for the Misses Van Rooselandt.* Their parent 
did the best she could for them. ‘Vho could do more? 
One ma-t not mind tnfles in so important a matter as 


houses, and the power to enter into their 
feelings. It is their interest to be well; and 


‘ Aurora, Musis amica.’ : 
I have noticed, that he is eften tuneful at such 








.| promise for the future. 


akér of women daa clergymen. | 


when he sweeps the carpet. |- 


of the straws in his broom, just as our other 
household minstrel is by the measnred, mur- 
murous rustle of the reeds around Castalia’s 
fountain. The poetical pocket book proceeds: 
‘The turf grows emooth and green once more, 
From whence the tree was torn; 
But doth the shade therefc 
And song of birds, return?’ 


A little want of logical sequence observable. 


perhaps; but, to make amends for it, we find 
here an interesting token of the progress of the 





act of poesy, in the superinducement of rhyme, }. 


imperfect, indeed, und rade as yet, but fall of 
The awakening of a. 
spirit of scientific inquiry is also to be remark-} 
ed, in the last two lines. Lest the poet himself 
should not possess sylvan information enfficient 
to set at reat the anxious douht which he excites 
in the minds of his readers, I will state ia a lit- 
tle annotation, on the margin, that if the tree 
whose untimely deracination he deploreth was 
an oak, a pine will probably spring up in its: 
room—or, if it was a pine, an oak. Thus ite 
place will be refilled, if not by one thing, by 
another; and the soil meanwhile will get the 
benefit of a rotation of crops.”’ 

“ Thank you for a happy ides,” said Hermap. 

“Yon are extremely welcome, To : 

©The twittering nests mid whispering leaves, 

The boughs, return'no more; - 
And time may heal the heart that grieves, 
But scarce its bliss restore.’ ” 


[To BE CONTINUED. | 





For the National Era. 
THE STUDENT’S PLAINT. 


BY LYDIA A. TOMPKINS, 





I am weary of thought, I am safed with hooks, 

My worn heart pants and chafes for the rippling of brooks, 

I am faint with the bu-dens which have come with the 
years ; 

Of my silent teil-life, with no solace of tears. 


Tam pining for the mountains which begirt my glad home, 
I am sighing for the rugged rock andthe cataract’s foam, 
For the darkening shades of the waters so blue, 

For the rich purple and green of each forest hue. 


I am weary of study, I moan for the air, 

That is filled with rich balm, which makes thought a 
mute prayer, 

That with sunlight and glory now gilds the bright earth, 

And awakes the sweet spirit of gladness and mirth. 


I would dwell where the meadows are ever in bloom, 

Where there comes no sad thought of grim Death and the 
tomb, 

Where the crystalline founts ever cast their bright spray, 

And the birds are singing all through the long day. 


OI fain would bebold the dark ocean’s white foam, 
Where the tempests eareer and the sea-birds roam, 

I would burst the iron bonds that stern habit has bound, 
I would rush thus afar from each human sight and sound. 


T am pining for the beauty and freshness of spring, 
I am weeping for the tongsters who carol and sing, 
For the sweetness and hope of my earlier life, 

Ere I knew the unspoken despair of mad strife. 


I would cling to the memories which the woodlands bring, 
I would list to the echoes which of yore did ring, 

I would grasp the faint semblance of that rapturous youth, 
Which still haunts my full soul with its visions of truth. 


I am sad as I dream of the labors to eome, 

I am palsied, and aching, and cold, and numb; 

I must bound away to the glens and the hills; 

Then farewell to ye all, save the rocks and the rills. 





From the New York Evening Post. 
THE THREE COMETS, 


The astronomical world has now the very un- 
usual opportunity of making simultaneous ob. 
servations on three comets. This class of bodies 
belongs to the arcana of astronomical science, 
sua” UCUnSequviive wl thete <nwnti. 


~nwamemta | 
and infrequent appearance in our system, but 


little is understood of their nature and destiny. 
Three of these heavenly visitants are now visi- 
ble in the northern heavens, only the brightest 
of which cag be distinctly seen with the naked 
eye. It has a well defined tail or appendage of 
about two degrees in length, and is rapidly in- 
creasing in brightness. It is supposed to be 
about 140,000,000 miles distant from the earth, 
the orbit of which it is gradually approaching. 
It is calculated by the first week in October 
that this comet will attain to an unusual splen- 
dor. It may be seen about an hour after sun- 
set in the northwest, and about an hour before 
sunrise in the northeast, eo that it remaine vis- 
ible to the naked eye but a few hours. As it 
rises higher above the horizon, however, every 
successive evening, we shall soon have clearer 
and more prolonged views of the illustrious 


stranger. 

The brightest of the three comets is supposed 
by Dr. Gould to be identical with the comet of 
1764 and the firat of the three comets seen in 
1827, and to have a period of about thirty-one 
years, This conjecture is grounded on a sup- 
posed identity of the elements of motion. I: 
may be doubted, however, whether this identity 
is not imaginary, for the elements have not such 
an approximalion to similarity as te justify his 
conclusions. Upon this point, our scientific 
readers can judge for themselves. Here are the 
elements : 

1764 — Epoch, Feb. 12; inclination, 52° 54’; 
longitude of node, 120° 5”; longitude of peri 
helion, 15° 15’; perihelion distance, 0.555 ; 
direction, D. 

1827.—Epoch, Feb. 4; inclination, 77° 367 ; 
longitude of node, 184° 28’; longitude of peri- 
helion, 33° 30’; perihelion distance, 0.506 ; 
direction, R 

Such a difference in inclination and longitude 
of perihelion could not exist in a single revolu- 
tion of the same body without the influence of 
disturbing causes which we know did not exist. 
Then, asain, the motion of the comet of 1764 
was direct, while that of 1827 was retrograde. 
We cannot tell, in fact, what comet it is, nor 
have we any means of identifying it, and hence 
there is no real ground even for a conjecture. 

The second, which can only be seen by the 
teleec »pe, is supposed to be the return of Faye’s 
periodical comet ; it has an interval of 2718 
days, or 7.44 years. But its present ppsition 
differs so much from the former movements of 
Faye’s comet, that this identification aleo is 
problematical. Both its present inclination and 
place differ considerably from the position as 
computed by him; and we know of no cause 
which could produce so great a change in its 
movements. ” 

The third body, which is also telescopic, is 
conjectured to be the great expected comet of 
1264 and 1556. All astronomers agree in ex- 
tolling its splendor. Its tail is said te be more 
than 100 degrees in Jength, or one half of the 
visible heavene. It first disappearance was on 
the night of the death of Pepe Urban IV. The 
following elements show the data for regarding 
the comets of 1264 and 1556 as identical; the 
reader will recognise without difficulty the 
striking resemblance : 

1264—Inclination, 30° 25’; longitude of 
node, 175° 30’; longitude of perihelion, 272° 
30’ ; perihelion distance, 0.43 ; direction, D. 

1556.—lInclination, 36° 12’; longitude of 
node, 175° 26’; longitude of perihelion, 274° 
14’; perihelion distance, 0,50; direetion, D. 

The interval included between the two epochs 
is about 292 years, which would place its re- 
tarn in the year 1848. Accordingly, Mr. Hind, 
of Biehop’s Observatory, predicted its return in 
that year; but it was subsequently discovered 
that, in consequence of planetary ee 
its return will be between the year 1856 
the close of 1860. One class of elements 
would lead us to expect its return in August of 
the present year; and hence its sup iden- 
tity with the third body now appearing.in our 
northern heavens. Bat we cannot tell what the 
elements of this body are, because its move- 
ments have not been estimated. We have, there- 
fore, no means of identifying it, and cannot tell 
whether it has the same physical appearance, 
or an identity in its movements, with the _— 
comet, so long expected, 80 much searched fur, 
and so often predicted. It is a singulor fact, 
that all the three bodies now engaging the spe- 
cial attention of astronomers have positions 
d.ffering widely from the comets with which it 





matrimony. seasons, inspired, I suppose, by the soft cadence 


Ld 





And with equal facility we have broken down | b¢ enters, thirty years later, on the ninetieth 


‘shall be speedily restored, and that India may | in ridicule of religion. Such were the beaux 
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END OF THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA BY| and even the New World. It ‘is chiefly for 
THE EAST INDIA COMPANY, backwardness in these things that the mixed 
“From the London Times of Beptember 1. government hitherto adopted for India bas beeb 
We ere living in thé midst of very tried and found wanting. Should the simpler 
events. | Within 9 fewdays we have heard of | forcamment in the. name of ee Quen a 
oining of two worlds and the epening of a et Bee 
thd of the human race to tie ide ee, the | hardly regard British role as a blessing for 
society, and the religion’ of the rest, ‘Yet I 
these things pass as every-day occurrences, and 
we are chidden, not without reason, for the HUMBOLDT 
mall interest they seem to excite. “What veienalidinand 
next?” is always the question; and, in that} There is one name which is held in such 
forward spirit to which the Roman poet as-| honor as to require no accersories of any sort 
cribed the achievements of his countrymen, | to give it dignity, and which has been so held 
we think nought done while aught remains to | fora period longer than many suppose. As 


do.” In the very words of Hotspur, we have | early ag 1829, Frederick Henry Alexander von 
found it easy ee *iatler ME ared Hanke wna ed an acting Privy Coun- 
; e deep, cillor e@ Prussian Coort, with the title of 
Where fi 
And puck ep davwned bono’ by he Instn Excellency ; and he retains that post now, es 








From the Philadélphia North American. 


that wall of ages which shut up the oldest na- | 7°8F of his honored life. That honor was never 
tion in the world from the rest of the human 
species. Yet these are events that look to the 


and whatever value we may set upon such a 
fature, and no man can téll what is comprised 


restriction, it is atill the higher proof that the 


in them. Prussian Government could give that it for once 
fh i i 
¥ : iy. wi ve &: piace in chron es ; 
hig day will ha lace. in chronologi recognised greatness superior to all other dis- 


years yet earlier, Humboldt 
\7 tex ah Seuth America, having 
left Europe by ‘way of Corunna, in Spain, in 
June; 1799. He apent the next three years 
mainly in the tropical regions of Southern ‘and 
Central America, Mexico, and the Weat Indies. 
In May, 1804, he reached Philadélphie, on his 
homeward jcurney, and, visiting Waehington 


for another t event, but. one which might 4 
have Maa ep ROT ole coe ern ee - Mare than this 
the past. To-day the’ East India Company | favelled extenti 
ceases to hold a place among States and sover- 
eignties. Like the many Princes whom it has 
deposed from power, and left ia the enjoyment 
of revenues and titles, it has long been depriv- 
ed of actual dominion. The company has been 
only aname and an income; or only adding to 
those what India herself supplied to her con- 
querors—the modest offices of information and 
advice. Bat, as the Great Mogul no longer 
existe, even in name, the East India Company 
has now wholly ceased from political existence. 
This day Queen Victoria becomes the Sover 
eign of India without any fiction or tradition of 
the past coming between her and her just titles. 
Just, and long urjustly withheld, they undoubt- 
edly are, for it is, in fact, the British Parliament 
and people that have always ruled India. They A 4 
have supplied the policy, the men, the money, | _ Jt is the greatest and brightest feature of 
the system, and all that makes empire, With- Humboldt’s tame, that it is accorded rot more 
out the sinew and bone of those classes from’| because he is great than because he is just. His 
which our army has been recruited; without | Character is, perhape, more than that of any 
the enterprise and courage of our young cadets; | 8cientific man of any age, unselfish, None of 
without our education and our natural sagacity ; the injustice and grasping which stained Ara- 
without our overflowing capital, the wisdom ot | 8° nme, with a hundred less than Arago, and 
our rulers, and those institutions which give all | 8°™me 88 great as he, was ever charged or thought 
men among us the hopes and means to rise, | *8ainst Humboldt. He did not need to appro- 
the East India Company would have been ut. | Priste honors not his own, nor to ignore merit 
terly powerless, Yet there is also power in a| Where the public could never intervene to pro- 
name. The company has found power in «| tect the unknown scientific laborer. Discover- 
name, and the name of Queen Victoria will | 18 wrought out by the hands of retired and 
now be a tower of strength. non-combatant prosecutors of researches were 
The ‘changes that embcdy this dilteration of | 5¢ver Stolen and -put forth, slightly moulded 
title are not without force. To-day, all the civil | #04 modified, as his own work. Indeed, the 
officers of the Company become her Majesty’s | ¥ggestion of such deeds is almost out of place 
servants ; the military and naval force of the | #24 unworthy when Humboldt is named, so far 
Company become the Indian army and navy. | #b0ve thie vice of so many who reek scientific 
Henceforth war will be declared, peace con- | }0n0rs is all that relates to this Privy Council- 
tracted, and treaties made, in her name. In | !oF of Nature for more than sixty years. 
her name laws will be made and administered, The leading characteristic of Humboldt’s 
debts contracted, public works done, and all mental organization is an unequalled capacity 
that makes up the Government of a people. for comprehending all positive kuowledge of 
We have long ceased to value empty titles, and | bt are cal ed natural phenomena, and an un- 
the scorn which attaches to historical shadows | 4¥4lled power of generalization upon this « lass 
extends even to names of real ignificance. We | % facts. This power of generalization is a rare 
smile when we read on the coinage of George | °B¢ and it differs extremely from the analyti- 
ILL, that be was King of France, and on that | ©! procees, or that by which a student pursues 
of Louis XVI, that he was also King of Na-|® single line of experiments until he attains to 
varre, The pretensions to the sovereignty of | * knowledge of the law that governs the facts 
Jerusalem, Cyprus, and other extinct thrones, traces. * 
sill kept up by some Italian mints, only amuse 
children. {n our national indifference to such 
baubles, we have allowed no trace of our im 
mense colonies and dependencies to appear on 
any coin for home circulation. Yet it surely 
is @ great and real acquisition of power and hon- 
or that Queen Victoria returns home from Ger- 
many as much the ni pry owl of India as Fran- 


months, sailed from this port in Avgust for 

ordeaux. Sach was the then-unnoticed visit 
of the great student of physical science who 
now, in the bodily weakness of ninety years, 
but with the clear and strong mind which has 
ever distinguished him, receives the united 

nors of all men, from the most democratic 
lover of acience in the United States, to Q een 
Victoria and her royal consort on their Prus- 
sian tour. 


e 
Humboldt has no specialty, as it is inele- 
antly called, and he stands at a vast distance 
m all scientists of that class. The breadth 
and fullness of his mastery of the great science 
of Nature, which embraces within it a hundred 
minor sciences, has been conspicuous at every 
period of his life, and was sufficiently proved 
by the enthusiasm with which he entered upon 
~ Dyas American explorations at the close 
° e century ; . even then, not 
the nature of the people, as well as the phyei. | O2/y all known natural sciences, but observing 
cal arr poemnnnne of ~y continent, are favorable | 94 evolving om pres ig agp and which 
to rapid conquest and acquisition. Ideas con- | Were 100 great to be studied in one continent 
quer and psy there zs well as seni hat ae nat per oe of his pope 
warriors. But the story of the East India | 9 &©OPe, t0 see that we have not yet, a alf 
Company is the pronto of them all. In little | ® Century of unparalleled mental Sctivity, got 
more than a century and a half, it has won and | beyond the work be opened out in his great 
attached to its rale a greater area, and several American journey, and put in definite form 
times the number of people, than ever fell be-| W2eD his equally great Asiatic journeys of 
fore to any conqueror or family of conquerors. | }828-"9 were in progress. 
China is no exception. There a vast multitude 
only changed their dynasty, scarcely conscious 
of a conquest or of a policy. And this has ; : 
been done by means unknown before. The | ffom any quarter, that this Physical History of 
founder of the Persian dynasty, it was said, was | ‘he Universe was conceived on too grand a 
the father of his people; his successor was a | Sale, or has been-inadequately treated in any 
soldier, and he that followed a trader. In those | Of its parts. Of what other author, ecientific 
days the institutions of peace came the last. | OF philosophical, could it be said that to at: 
In our times, a small company of merchants | te™pt 8 Kosmos would not be presumptuous ? 
set up a factory on the banks of the Hooghly, There neither is nor has been any competent 
and within the lifetime of two men who might hand other than or before his for such a work, 
have talked with one another they have annex- and American readers, who find themselves 
ed afd brought to the gates of that factory at ffied in the perusal of the portion which has 
least a seventh part of the whole human | #!ready been issued, must bear in mind that 
species. Natural agg alone have checked | 2° nc ra ae , yet penerest ym 3 has been 
their progress. But for the mountainons de- | ™°re tan hall rendered trom the German, or 
files of Cabul, the triple range of the Himalayas, | ™ore than half cleared of idioms and technical 
sandy deserts, and seas, they would have | Cbscurities, as it might have been cleared. 
pushed in all directions still further. The fourth volume of the Kosmos is now just 
Now, it cannot be denied that in India, as c ffered in our bock market, from an English 
elsewhere, there have always been those who pag. rye ge Leng be sym 18 ye 
have hailed conquest, who have talked of ac-| 8¢ Yer, And is about to appear there. it 
quisitions without scruple, because withcut per- | ¥88 Supposed that the fourth volume would 
sonal responsibility, and who have lent a ready close the work, but we believe & year or two of 
hand to intrigues and reeearches that had only | health on the part of the illustrious quthor will 
one view. But as little can it be denied that | 944 ie. squentse orprpa to ne five. 
India has thrown itself into our hands, and that much it seems pertinent to say at the pas. 
it would be impossible for any civilized Power | 8@g@ of the eighty-ninth birth-day of this great 
to have ever so small a footing in that penin. | ™aster of science. He was born at Berlin, 
sula without the same-result, so long as it was September 14th, 1769, and more than half a 
safe from any civilized rival. Talk as by- ev, ype — a city, yar — wea 
d dvocates will, it eller and scientific observer, who had spen 
eee aging og PK cmon | Pectorernge 8 ger ie oly 
Oude, for example, to remain independent on | four years in tropical America, Mature and 
the frontier of a moral, righteous, ard well or. — me iy Sige” — ge 
dered Power. We need not resume that ques- | ® ime, be has not allowed & monta oO 
tion, or even suppose it to bea questionatill. The | ‘be fifty-five years since passed to go unem- 
relation of the superior to the inferior in such a | Ployed, and we need not wonder at his attain 
case must be one of control and responsibility ;and | ™euts when we bear in mind his mental struc. 
the only real question is the political arrange- | ‘ure- To us it may not be easily explained 
ment best adapted to carry out these conditions. | bow the social and political straggles of this 
Such States have fallen, as they must fall, and | Petiod could avoid involving a man of such 
the British power has risen, as it could only | U2ivereal activity, and we choose to place it to 
arise. , It has been the soul of order contending | he Sccount of a clearness of vision which 
with a chaos; one of them must yield ; happily, e eiuadaae Haale Saseater teenth 
order has prevailed. : : reater y 
The pe of the East India Company dates higher social sfate, and, foreseeirg their short- 
from an epoch when the settlement of our Con- | 28%, wait we for the slow progress of 
stitution, the restriction of the prerogative, the a ages. pnd es "oon that pone pm 
establiehment of religious liberty, and the ban- hoon stubeatie liberalizing Renal eat Se 
changes, excited tha alarm of all Europe, part | Js owes him mach in this respect, and all Cen 
ly for their own sake, partly for our own, The tral ry has a mee -. 4 + his erst 
history of England, it is sometimes said, presse we tanga 1 Le seg 4 ane atone 
ceases to ke interesting after the expulsion | 8° 9¢78nCeé Pl Nua ee ee 
of the Stuarts and the settlement of the euc- | 4¢° its pursuit illustrious, wields an irfluence 
cession by act of Parliament. But it is a » eg: + a without = din exertion 
since that date that it has become the history | ° 8'¥¢ een vemos 
of the world. We may read but little of it, bat 
its facts are ever before us in the reduction and| A Man or Fasnion Eicutry Years Aco — 
in the peopling of continents and the establish | The man of fashion of this period was a com- 
ment of our name on every Ocean and every | pound of effeminacy and affectation. He paint 
shore. India itself forms a prodigious episode | ed and perfumed like a woman. His toilet occa- 
that outshines all the older achievements of our | pied a great ion of his time; his drees 
race. All that we gained and lost in France, | was of the most costly materials and the most 
all our atill more bootless enterprises in earlier | fantastic patterns. Silks and brocades, em- 
or later days, even our conquests and losses in | broidery, gold lace, and jewelry, adorned his per 
the New World, fell far short of the dominion | aon, both in morning and eveving costume. He 
won by the superhuman valor and consummate | seldom stirred abroad on foot, except to take a 
policy in far-distant Asia. et a tarn ee _ wees ew if he had to a the 
to regard 80 great a prize and so valuable an | street only from hi ging to a tavern, he was 
chelianee Sithout some we omy | as to -- pack in a chair. Gaming be - 
security; nor can that misgiving be removed | employment, gallantry occupie e hours 
by mapabenge of hands, can name, or mode of | which could be spared from dress ard piay. He 
administration. The greater the stake, the| had made the grand tour, and, conbequently, 
greater the saiet ewe join byes Aye em knew the ea 4 books Mo knew little or 
in the good wishes and the prayers with w: nothing. ucation he called “ prigs 
the East India Com resigns the sovereign- | and “ pedants.” The only literature which he 
pany resign , 
ty into the hands of the Queen. That peace | cultivated was plays, novels, lampoons, or trac:s 


te mpire. 
Tke Kast is the region of great Sapaen Bhd 


en made on the reception of the Kosmos, 
and we have yet to see a single suggestion, 





now enter on a path of improvement in some} and fribbles of the time of Anne and of the 
degree comparable to that of Europe and| Hanover succession. The reader who would 
America, is all that we may now hope for.| know more of the manners and conversation of 
Room for conquest there is none, and its spirit | this class, will find their affectation and igno- 
has now received a severe rebuke. But there| rance, their profligacy, insolence, and inanity, 
is no reason whatever, either in the country, or | sketched, without exaggeration, in the “ Fop- 
the race, or the Government, why India should | pington” of Cibber, the “ Fellamar” of Field. 
not receive all those ial improvements | ing, and the “‘Whiffle” of Smollet.— Masacy’s 





is sought to indentify them, 


aud: other points within reach during two 





DEATH OF GEORGE COMBE. 


George Combe, the great champion of philo- 
sophical phrenology, and author of the “Con- 
stitution of Man,” a work exceeded in circula 


will} tion, it ie said, by only three others in the lau- 


gaage—the Bible, Bunyan’s “ Pilgrim’s Prcg- 
reas,” and “ Robinson "—died at the 
Hydropathic Institution at Moor. Park, Surrey, 
on tte 14th inst. From the obituary notices 
published in the English we learn that 
he was born in Edinburgh in 1788, where he 
has always resided. He was 
law, became a writer to the ai 
attorneys are called, and pr 

ears. Opinions of 
attracted his notice; he m, and, be- 
ing convinced that they had a basis in nature, 
he pursued the subject, and.in 18'9 published 
bis o ions in “#ssays on Phrenology,” 
under the title of “ A System of Phrenology,” 






Journal, which was afterwards 
condociad te his relative, Mr. Cox....In 1828, 
he published “The Constitution of Man, Con. 
sidered in Relation to External Objects.” This 
attracted great attention, and a Mr. Henderacn 
Saueaiuahnoes steneeh ena pemied Ea 

da sum of money to be ex in 
the production of «a os 


to the subject an additional amount of atten- 
tion; the cheap edition sold almost’ without 


ed. in Great. Britain, besides 


made into German, French, and Swedish. 


in ti ] ‘ 
re conferred upon one not of royal lineage; P wo volumes. He and othets founded the 


very cheap edition of. the 
book. The novelty of this Trinetenen drew 


precedent, 90,500 copies of it having been print- 


large sales in the 
United . States... Translations have also been 


11 1833, George Combe married Mies Cecilia’ 





it up, I took advantage of the silence, the awe 

of the moment, to signily to him my last wiehes 
in case of my death. I stated the manner in 
which I desired to be buried, the style of letters 
I wished written to my relations, the way which 
I wished my little remaining property to be 
disposed of. The doctor was almost tempted 
to shed tears. The surrounding khitmutgars 
stood in the mate ago: y of woe. Lisson, how- 
ever, hoped I had cat deep enough, and assured 
me he thought the virus bad not had time to 
enter the system. ..“‘ Let us at least,” he said, 
“have the consolation of destroying the reptile 
that has thus endangered your life. Here, my 
men, bring each @ soft cane, and let us attack 
the monster together.” The men ran ou and 
came back, each armed with a pliart bamboo, 
a single stroke of which will instantly kill the 
most dreaded snake in India. “ And now, 
surround the bed; the reptile cannot have got 
away. Gently, gently; keep your eyes teadily 
fixed. He must be under the pillow. Direc'ly 
L raise it, be ready to atrike! Ha, there he is!” 
The servants at once struck at the object point- 
ed out, and succeeded in killing it. They held 
it up, when lo! it proved to be a poor little 
lizard, a harmless animal, which, beyond the 
blistering drop he had let fall on my arm, bears 
no veyom. The doctor burst into a roar of 
laughter. The-black rascals joined in it. The 
next week I was forced to get two months’ 
leave ; for, whenever I appeared with my arm 
in a sling, my “ dying words” were quoted me. 
I was almost teazed to death, because, when I 
fancied I had been bitten by a eneke, I had 
choren to take ‘ precautionary measures,’”’— 
Col. Addison’s Traits and Stories of Anglo- 
Indian Life. 


Siddone. Four or five years after, he quitted 
the practice of his profession, and in 1838 went, 
accompanied by Mra. Combe, to the United 
States, where he remained, lecturing and _pre- 
paring his journal, till 1840. Dr. Spurzheim 
had visited the United States in 1832, and died 
there ing few months; ani the disciples he 
had obtained, wishing for another master, invi- 
ted George C mbe to visit and lecture to them. 
The years after his return were varied by conti 
nental journeys, too often rendered necessary by 
failing health. The latter period of his life was 
one of very infirm health—the result, as he be. 
lieved, of the adverse influences which turned 
his own and his brother’s attention su strongly 


peepee 


P. McD. Collins, who has spent nearly two 
years on the Amoor river and its tributaries as 
a commercial agent of our Government, gave 
much valuable information of the country in hia 
correspondence presented to the last Congress. 
The recent agreement upon this river as ths 
boundary between Rassia and China is impor- 
tant. If the Amoor is made a great medium 
of internal commerce with Asia, that commerce 
must inevitably develop trade with Northern 
China on its other shore, ard thus open a vast 
and pepulous region te commercial intercourse, 
which bas hitherto been quite inaccessable, 


The recognition of this high capacity has* 


to sanitary subjects. 
The North British Mail observes : 
“ Without entering now upon any discussion 
of the merits of the fierce controversy waged 
respecting the orthodoxy of the ‘ Conatitution 
of Man,’ there can, we think, be little doubt that 


knowledge had led Mr. Combe to’ give to phys 
ical law.cn importance which all bat veiled the 
reality, and the at least «qual importance of spir- 
itual agency. A change has, in recent years, 
come over the higher thought of Britain, and we 
believe that change has not been favorable to the 
continued popularity of the philosophy of Mr. 
Combe in those extreme and objectionable as- 
pects, The great popularity which, about the 
period of the passing of the Reform bill, had 
been given to his writings, and the eclat with 
which in wide circles his name had become in- 
vested, induced Mr. Combe, towards the close 
of 1833, to deliver a course of lectures on pop- 
ular education. These lectures, while embody- 
ing most of his peculiar views, were the fruits 
of solid studies and enlarged experience, and 
there can be no doubt they contributed not a 
little to give an impulse to what Mr. Combe 
had much at heart—the education of the peo- 
ple. With every wish to be fair, ana with all 
the calmness of the philosopher, there was about 
Mr. Combe a constitutional inaptitude for form- 
ing an adequate conception of the purely spir- 
itual forces that in certain great crises upheave 
society.” 





From the New York Evoning Post. 


‘ 
}THE ROMAN CATHOLIC PRIESTS AGAINST 
CELIBACY. 


An extraordinary memorial has been ad- 
dressed by 507 Austrian priests to the author 
of the Concordat, the Cardinal Prince Arch- 
bishop of Vienna. In this document, the low- 
er Catholic clergy put forth their grievances in 
language the like of which has not been heard 
since the days of the Reformation. The memo- 


bishops many new privileges and a large in- 
crease of power; but the priest has to bear the 
whole odium of the indignation and of the 
moral resistance which the hated Convention 
has created among the people.” “There is no 
doubt,” the document continues in a subse- 
quent paragraph, “but that our religion has 
become the object of universal derision. The 
Concordat has aroused the wrath of the most 
moderate men with respect to the antiquated, 
medieval ordinances of the Church; and the 
indignation against the executors of those or- 
dinances becomes louder and more universal 
from day to day. This sentiment is the more 
dangerous as it spreads atnong the main body 
of the people.” The memorial coraplains of 
the wretched pay (sometimes less than that of 
acab-driver) of the lower c'ergy, in consequence 


fees and. taxes which are the source of the 
most disgraceful and diegueting conflicts with 
the pecple. Religion is thus made to appear 
in the light of an insufferable burden, and agi- 
tators increase the ill-feeling by directing at- 
tention, not to the penury of the lower clergy, 
but to the luxury and abundance in which the 
bishops are revelling. In the next place, the 
petitioners lay bare the leziness of monkhocd, 
and demand the abolition of these begging or- 
ders, and the appropriation of their revenues to 
the maintenance of the really working priests 
A more important demand follows. It is for 
the abclition of celibacy, on the ground that 
the impossibility of entering into the married 
state renders the priest the victim of suspicions, 
of sneering and contempt, aud produces laxity 
amongst the clergy, thus rendering them con- 
tributors to the moral dissolution which is in- 
vading even the popular classes. In conelu- 
sion, the petitioners demand that “ such reforms 
should be introduced as to make the lower 
clergy ro longer appear in the odious light of 
oppressors of the poorer clasees ; and that the 
priests, by the abolition of the law of celibacy, 
should be restored to the common ties of family 
and humanity. If this is not done,” they as- 
sert “ all our itflueiice will entirely disappear ; 
the Catholic religion will be despised, hierarchy 
be totally overthrown, and the state become 
the football of ceaseless attacks and complica- 
tions.” They express, too, the significant hope 
that they may not be driven to expect their 
safety from the revolutionary party. 





Tariiiine Incipent oF Lire 1 Inpra.—One 
evening I returned more than nsually fatigued, 
to my bungalow, and hastened to bed. I was 
soon asleep, and, as usual, dreaming of Europe 
and her charms. Suddenly I was awakened 
by a cold object restingy'on my arm. Inyol- 
untarily I raised my other arm toward it.| It 
glided rapidly off, not, however, till it had in- 
flicted a dreadful bite; for I plainly felt the 
pain, which, though not acute, was stinging, re- 
sembling the puncture of a hot instrument, or 
a sudden scald. The fact, however, was ob- 
vious. I had been bitten by a snake, and was 
probably a dead man. I sprang from my b:d, 
rushed to my dressing-table, seized one of my 
razore, and without hesitation ent out the bi:- 
ten part. I actually scooped ont a piece nearly 
as large as a nut; then, with my arm bleedirg 
fasely, I rushed toward a lamp, and, catch- 
ing it up, burnt the wounded part for several 
seconds By this time several of my cervants hed 
arrived, alarmed by my cries. One hastened « ff 
for our assistant surgeon, who lived next door, 
while others began to-question me. In broken 
sentences I explained to them my situation 
They were horrified. While one poured eeu 
de leuce in the ie aen oo ae 
prepared a portion same medicine dilu- 
ted in nore saree I bastily ewallowed. By 
this time I was more calm, and when Dr. Liason 
arrived, I was collected enough t6 view my gitu- 





which have altered the face of this Continent | 1770—1780, 





: ith becoming philosophy. 
o While he wren drown ‘ g my arm and binding 


@ prolonged study of one important bianch of 


rial begins with a rough onslaught on the ab- 
solutistic prerogatives of the episcopacy. “ This 
Concordat,” it says, “‘ has conferred upon the 


Chetah, at the head of navigation on the 
Amoor, is 2667 miles from the ocean. This 
whole distance is navigable for steamers, and 
free from ice six months in the year—from the 
middle of May to the middle of November. 
Chetah is the half-way house from St. Peters- 
burgk to San Francisco. Boats can also, by 
the chief southern tributary of the Amoor, pen- 
etrate to within a few hundred miles of Pekin; 
and were the latter point connected with the 
river by railroad, it would be within ten days 
of the sea, or twenty-five to San Francisco by 
steam. The immense trade concentrating at 
Novgorod, Moscow, and S’. Petersburgh, might 
be equally accessible, “opening up a country 
the wealth and natural resources of which have 
hitherto been quite unknown to American en- 
terprise.”’ 

The waters of Lake Baikal can be connected 
with the Amoor, and thus open the very heart 
of Siberia to our Pacific commerce. A rail- 
road of a few hundred miles will connect the 
two systems of waters, and give a continuous 
line of communication between the waters of 
the Pac fic and the Icy ocean. This, with a 
few steamers on lake Baikal, the Jenisea, the 
Lena, the Oby, the Amoor, and their tributa- 
ries, would advance the trade and commerce of 
those countries a thousand fold in ten years, 
and realize more to commerce and civilization 
than the discovery of the northwest paseage to 
India. The yie'd of the precicus metals in Si- 
beria is set down at $15,000,000 per annum. 
This commerce will at some fature day deeply 
concern the people of the United States; and 
to it must be added that of Manchooria, Mon- 
golia, and Northern China, of which we know 
comparatively nothing. Cotton fabrics for ex- 
ample, might be introduced to the amount of 
seyeral millions annually. 


Reticion 1n Ernioria—In the highlands 
of Ethiopia, Mejor Harris found a so-called 
Christian Kingdom, a national establishment, 
dating from the earliest sages By this church, 
saints and angels are invoked, the Virgin and 
St. Michael are made scarcely subordinate dei- 
ties, a crowded calendar of saints receive hon- 
ors, and half the year is compo-ed of fas's and 
festivals. It enjoins also confession to the priest, 
whose curse is dreaded by the people as the 
last calamity, while they confidently rely on the 
almsgiving and penance he imposes es an ex- 
piation of sin. Its most extraordinary peculiar- 
ities are certain usages and ceremonies, either 
borrowed from the Jewsor retained from the Ethi- 
opic faith. Their churches, which generally are 
small and mean, resemble precisely the Jewish 
temples ; they are divided into three parts; the 
inermost is the holy of the holies, and may be 
entered by the priest alone. The service is in 
a dead language, and dancing is one of the cer- 
emonies. They keep in the same manner, and 
with eqaal strici!ness, the seventh day and the 
first—the Sabbath of the Jews and the Lord’s 
day of the Christians. They obssrve the Levit- 


of which they are driven to the collection of} ice! prohibitions as to unclean animals; they 


wash their cups and platrers as a religious duty ; 
they will not eat with Pagan or Moslem, uor 
taste of flesh that hag not been slain in the 
name ofthe Trinity. They practice circumcision, 
not asserting it to be obligatory, yet rigorously 
imposing it on every Pagan convert to Christi- 
anity. They allow of concubinage. They ara 
all baptized once every year, commemorating 
the baptisin of Christ at the Epiphany by a re- 
ligious procession to the river, into which men, 
women, and children, enter in a promiscuous 
and shameless crowd. Fasts of extraordinary 
frequency are observed with unexampled atrict- 
ness; two every week, on Weduesday and F'ri- 
day; while, reckoning all the holy days together, 
one entire balf of the year is thus ovcupied.— 
Jewish Cnronicle, 


—_—_—_.-—___ 


The Colonization Herald publishes tabular 
statements‘of the comparative mortality of tle 
several squadrons of the United S ates, for vu- 
rious years, prepared by Dr. Whelan, of the 
Bareau of Medicine and Surgery at Washing- 
ton, which show that that stationed on the Afri- 
can coast is the healthiest, with an exception— 
the Brazil flset alone preceding it. The fol. 
lowing is the order and rate of per centage: 
Brazil, 1.28; African, 1.53; Pacific, 1.78; Med- 
iterraneav, 2.66; Home, 2.97; avd the East 
India, 8.08. This result, the Herald says, is 
“ measurably due to the unusual care taken to 
protect the officers and men by the enforce- 
ment of wholesome sanitary regulations, such 
as their prevention from being on shore, on the 
coast, at night; the ascent of any of the Afri- 
can rivers, except upon imperative public ser- 
vice ; the anchoring of vessels at a distance 
from shore, beyond the influence of the malaria 
floated off by the land breez>; the exemption 
of men from boat duty, wooding, watering, 
&e., by employing native Africans of the Kroo 
tribe, &:. 





A Discramiatine Pavrer.—A friend, who 
has served as Inspector of our House of Indus- 
try, told us of an amusing case of epicureanism 
in poverty, that once came under his notice. 
‘ How do you like it here?” he asked of one 
of his male charges. “ Pretty well, sir,” said 
he, as regards the fare, bat you might do bet- 
ter about theclothes.” “Ah?” “ IfI should 
be allowed to state my preferénce,” continued 
the paaper, “I should say, give me Boston for 
its table, Portsmouth for its wardrobe, aad Con- 
cord for general freedom, extending to the re- 
finements of social life. 1’ve tried ’em all, sir, 
and if ever you come to it, you will find it just 
as I tell you.” 





What sometimes takes — is One r) may 

i ined by an acecdote told by a Western 
dors ve} Pd in eubstance that a produce 
operator from the state of New York bought a 
lot of “stub-tail”’ corn on speculation, put it 
safely in a store house, went ou & week’s spree, 
and when he came to his senses, coro had so 
risen in price that he sold the lot at a profit of 
$11,800. 
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To ApvsrTisers —Business men will find it 
greatly to their advantage to advertise in the 
Era, 

Messrs, Pettingill & Co., 8. B. Niles, and Joy, 
Oce, & Co., are our authorized advertising 
agents for Boston, New York, and Philadel- 
phia. 

Mr. L. T. Park, of Mount Union, Obio, will 
receive and forward subscriptions for the Era, 
at clab rates. 
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say Mr. Wheeler is the accredited agent for | and have a deeper reverence for them, than | nary growth or difftisi 


the Era, in Cinciunati, Ohio. 
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A NEW STORY. 


Week after rext, ‘we shall commence the 
publication of a new story, the production of 
one who has already contributed to our columns 


two or three sketches of unusual power. The | man from the intellectual is an absurdity. They | Had he possessed knowledge alone, he could 


siccple title, “ Jasper, 4 Romanor,” conveys no 
idea of the affluence of thought and fancy which 
characterizes the story, which is one both of 
action and passion. 





CIVILIZALION AND ITS LATEST EXPOSITOR. 


Hictory of Civilization in Fngland. By Henry Thomas 
Buckle. Vol.1. New York: D. Appleton & Co, For 
sale by Franklin Phi'p, Penn. avenue, Washington. 
The Appletons deserve credit for the style 

in which they have got up this large octavo, 

the reprint of an English work which has al- 
ready passed to a second edition; but we can- 
not say that we are so favorabiy impressed by 
the style of philosophy adopted by the author- 
This first volume of near 700 psges, ia, after 
all, only an Introduction which, the closing re- 
marks of Mr. Buckle lead us to suppoge, may 
require other volumes for its completion. Then 
will follow the body of the work, which, if 
we areto form an estimate of its size by the 
length of the Introduction, will be indeed im- 
mense. A man should possess very original 
and instructive ideas, and a large fund of them 
too, who makes so heavy a demand on the at- 
tention of the reading world in this age of 
steam and telegraph. That Mr. Buckle has 
no mean opinion of his own powers, and not a 
very exalted one of the capacities of other in- 
quirers, who have written on the same subject, 
he is at no pains to conceal. He seems 
think that History has hitherto been almost 
tally misunderstood—that the Historian has not 
yet appeared. The pitying contempt 


yet attempted to narrate the events of nations, 
is calculated to exalt in our eyes the New 
Light which is to throw the glimmerers of the 
past into the shade. 

Mr. Buckle regards all movements as under 
* the control of fixed laws, Chance and super- 
natural inflaence he alike discards— Providence 


d Free Will t in his of | Sciences should be carried to heights unkown | rude and ignorant. ‘Spain had once known as 
and Free Will enact no parts in me ple as yet in the history of the world, but in which, | much of free institutions as England then knew; 


the generations of man. The actions 
are caused by their antecedents, which exist 


either in the haman mind or in the external phemers, reckless of moral obligation, licen- | had been engaged in a protracted struggle for 
world, and which exist independently of Free tious, oppressors of the weak, liars, each intent | representative institutions, and was superior to 


Will or Providence, and history is but an ex- 
hibition of the modification of man by nature 
and of nature by man. In Asia, nature has 
been dominant, in Europe, man; ao, their civ- 
ilizations are radically different, that of the 
one being controlled and directed by Reason, 
that of the other. by Imagination. 
ments of nature that influence the actions 
of men are Food, Soil, Climate, its General As- 
pects. Moral Truths have less to do with the 
advance of Civilization than Intellectual. Moral 
Power is far inferior to Intellectual Power or 
Knowledge. Religion, Literature, and Gov- 
ernment, are, to be eure, agents, but merely 
secondary—in fact, are not se much causatory, 
as derivative. 

It is easy to see the practical dedactions 
from such principles. Christianity is ignored, 


religious and moral instruction and effort are Religion, Literature, and Legislation, he goes | ophy would scorn. Causes, we say, for there 


undervalued—the accumulation of Knowledge 
is everything. Knowledge is power, virtue, 
progress, civilization, all in all. To the Him- 
alaya mountains and steppes of Tartary 
Buckle ascribes the form and spirit of oriental 
civilization—while the comparative tameness of 
the scenery of Europe he considers the deter- 
mining force of its peculiar civilization—in the 


one, man being supreme, in the other, nature— tion of the society in which they work.” And | and Catholicism would certainly have long per- 


in the one, Reason, in tke other, Superstition 
being the governing force. Food, soil, and 
climate, mountains, earthquakes, and volca- 
noes, are great, determining, all controlling 
elements of History—Christianity is a thing 
to be named incidentally ! 

We need hardly comment at length upon 


such a philosophy. As might be expécted, the | The introductory volume is an elaboration of | changed. Or, suppose Charles the Fifth had 
euthor indulges in the wildest generalizations, | it; the character of the discussions that are to| been as indifferent to the two opposing Roli- 


and is obliged to distort or manufacture par- 


ticulars to sustain them ; at times contradicts |. And yet Mr. Buckle seems to think that this ued in power, excluding that insane bigot, 
himself; is apt to be misled by sophisms; and | theory of Progress is the only true one, and Philip, and putting down the Inquisition, 
is often looze in his statements of general | complains that historians generally have studied | how different to-day might be the position 
facts. Asan example of the last-named vice, | history in the light of secondary causes! Let of Spain! 


take the following: 


The powers of nature, he says, are limited | in history; for example, how, some eighteen | °i¢# been at work ; but we can say in many in- 
and stationary; “but the powers of man, so | centuries ago, a Divine personage appeared in | *t@nces what those agencies do produce, when 
far as experience and analogy can guide us, | Jerusalem, spake as never man spake, lived and | °P@rative. It was not the diffusion of knowl- 
are unlimited ; nor are we possessed of any | died as never man lived and died, and that from | &dge,80 much'as Henry the Highth, that severed 
evidence which authorizes us to assign even an| Him emanated a Doctrine, a Spirit, an Or- the connection between England and Rome. 
imaginary boundary at which the human in- | ganization, which, passing beyond Judea, grad- | It was not less knowledge in France than Eng- 


tellect will be brought to a stand.”—P. 37. 


But, on page 27, we find him using the fol- | the fierce Barbarians who subverted it, and de- | Philip of Spain, the House of Guise, and a 


lowing language: 


“In the present state of our knowledge, we | Civilization that now embraces Europe, Amer- his Throne. 


cannot safely assume that there has been any 


permanent improvement in the moral or intel- | ting the only Progreasive condition in this lower of individuals, po events, called accidents, have 
lectual faculties of man, nor have we any de- | world. This Fact, we know, and we understand | ¢ssentially modified, ao far as man can judge, 
cisive ground for saying that those faculties | pretty clearly how this Religion has worked, and | the destiny of a nation, or marked epochs in 
are likely to be greater in an infant born in the | is still working, first upon the Individual, and | Civilization—instances in which the increase 


most civilized part of Europe than in one born 
in the wildest region of a barbarous country. 


Whatever, therefore, the moral and intellectual | History of Eagland—its conquest and abandon- hold on England and retained it on France, be- 
progrees of men may be, it resolves itself, not | ment by the Romans—its conquest and occh- | ©278° more intellectual traths had been dis- 
into a progress of natural capacity, but into | pation by the Saxons—the subsequent irruption covered and disseminated in the former than 
@ progrese, if I may so eay, of opportunity.” | of the Danes, and their temporary domination— | ‘” the latter, but it is an assumption unsuatained 

“ The progress is one, not of inter-| the conquest by the Normans, and complete by facts. It is, however, a great Fact, which 


oe  & 


nal power, but of external advantage.” 


We can understand what Mr. Buckle means; | England, and ultimate amalgamation of all the conjunction of circumstances and agencies ex- 
but a writer of such pretensions ought to be | races; and historians have traced with consid. isted in England, which produced a disruption 


able to frame general statements, without ma- 
king their terms contradictory. 

One of his main positions is, that purely In- 
tellectual truth, and not Moral, has been the 
great agent of Civilization—that, not morality 
and religion, but krowledge has been the cause 


they are better and more generally understood, ignorant, rude, barbarous, licentious, anarchi- 
ly, we are. 


more intelligently applied. 
constantly discovering what we call.new Truths; 


but our discovery not them; it 
only changes our kno aca lepet f 
aries. 


’ The distinction, therefore, which Mr. Buckle 


attempts to draw, and on which he rests one of | 


his main positions, dces not exist. 
Christian nations know more of Moral Truths, 
understand better their multiform applications, 


Heathen nations; and in all these respects, 
the Christian world of ‘to-day is immeasurably 
in advance of the Christian world of the age of 
Constantine ; bat there has been no change of 
“Moral Truths.” So, the Science of this era 
is infinitely in advance of the Science of an- 
tiquity ; but therehas been no changein the great 
facts of Science or the laws regulating them— 
no change in Intellectual Truths, but much in 
the knowledge of them. 

The attempt to divorce the moral nature of 


are a. and what God has joined to- 
gether, m&memay not put asunder. He who 

ises*tht existence of a God, and the su- 
preme ci ‘of the Laws of Love and Justice, 
will not admit that Religion and Morality have 
less to do with the progress of Civilization than 
mere Science. He will claim for Conacience, 
or whatever we may call that faculty which 
perceives Moral Truths, and recognises their 
paramount obligation, the supremacy. Annibi- 
late that ; make pure Intellect the do-all and 

in man, and you convert Earth into a 
Hell, in which the greater the growth of Intel- 
lectual Power, the vaster its capacities of mis- 
chief; and, suppose all ideas of Justice, Love, 
Self-Sacrifice, blotted out, euch capacities would 
inevitably be used for evil, and that continual- 
ly. Who would net rather trust Conscience 
associated with Ignorance, than Intellect di- 
vorced from Conscience? Small progress 
would the human race have made, had man 
been so,conatituted as to recognise alone the 
relations of mathematical or physical: science. 


-Only in so far as Knowledge is rendered sub-| by Him who governs all things. 


servient to the recognition and establishment 
of moral relations, can it be regarded as the 
great agent of Civilization.. A helpmeet to the 
moral man, it is all powerful as a principle of 
progress. Alone, its reign would be as shoft 


to | 88 the rebellion of the angels, who exalted In- theory is, that the establishment of Pratestant- 
to- | tellect above Conscience, and challenged the | ism in the former was owing to the possession 


sovereignty of the Creator. Civilization does 


with | 20¢ consist so much in the growth of Knowledge other two countries. Is thisafact? Had she 
which he speaks of the labors of those who have | 88 in the use that is made of it. There is no| #By men more distinguished for learning and 


real progress, either of the individual or of so- 
ciety, in which there is not a continual growth 
of moral sensibility, a constantly increasing 
conformity to the Law of Love to God and man. 
If we could suppose a community in which 
there should be a vast accumulation of Knowl- 
edge—in which the Mathematical and Physical 


at the same time, men should be bold blas- 


upon his own aggrandizement at the expense 
of all justice, without natural affection, without 
loyalty, hating one another—would you call it 
a highly civilized, a progressive community? 
We repeat—it is an absurdity to undertake 
to separate powers which God has made insep- 


The ele. | 2table. Man is an Intellectual and Moral being, | embraced by large numbers of persons in 


and there is no real Civilization that does not 
spring from the development of both his natures. 
In their action and reaction resides the law of 
progress. Moral culture promotes Intellectual 
growth; Intellectual growth helps Moral culture. 
Neither agent is stationary, as Mr. Backle as- 
sumes; both are ever active, or must be 80 
before there can be real progress. 

The generalization of Mr, Buckle will satiefy 
no intelligent mind. Assuming that the prog- 
ress of Civilization is commonly ascribed to 


into a labored argument to disprove this theory, 
and arrives at the conclusion that they “ un- 
doubtedly modify the condition” of mankind, 


Mr, | but “ are still more modified by it.” They are | perious, daring despot that he was, or that the 


but “ secondary agents, for, however beneficial 
their apparent influence may be, they are them- 
selves the product of preceding changes, and 
their results will vary acoording to the varia- 


he finally conclades— 


“That the growth of European Civilization 
is solely due to the progress of knowledge, and 
that the progress of knowledge depends on the 
namber of truths which the human intellect 
discovers, and cn the extent to which they are 
diffused.” 


This is the fundamental Idea of his book. 


follow will be determined by it. 


us see. We can understand certain great facts 


ually pervaded the Roman Empire, mastered 
termined the form, nature, and direction, of the 


ica, and parts of the other Continents, constitu- 


through him upon Society. 
Again—we know certain-great Facts in the 


subjagation of the mixed population already in 


erable accuracy the operations of these Facts, 
and their combined results, in the institutions, 
laws, and character, of the English People. 
These things, too, we can understand. 

Now, what light can the theory of Mr. Buckle 
shed upon these great Facts? Were the ad- 


of all progress ; and yet this position is made | vent of Christ, His wonder-workiog Life and 


to depend entirely upon a sophiam, although 


Death and Resurrection, to be ascribed to the 


he enunciates it as a fundamental Truth. It is, | growth and diffusion of knowledge? Were the 
“ Moral Truths have not changed—Intellectual | successive irrupticns of strangers into England, 
Truths are constantly changing.” The dis-| their conflicts and final amalgamation, all sub- 


tinction taken is illusive. Truths never change, | serving the cause of Civilization, no agents of 
whether Moral or Intellectual. Man changes, | progress? Shall we be told that the progress 
not Truth. Because the ancients knew little | <f Civilization in England was aolely “due 


of the great truths of Nature, and we know | :he progress of knowledge, and that the p 
much, it does not follow that these Traths have | ress of knowledge depended on the 


changed. Men’s systems have changed, not} ruths which the human intellect di 


They are more generally recognised, more in- | Turner apd Lingard have prosecuted. 


telligently applied. The same is true of Intel- 


the institutions of Alfred were adapted precise- 


4 | Finite cannot embrace the Infinite. The assum p- 


rog- | ,: * 
at ae tion that Man can arriveataknowledge of all the 


? 


God’s. The great Truths of Mathematics are | and the extent to which they were applied?” 
the eame always; their application to the ad | That might be vastly edifying, but we should like 
vancement of science differs in different ages. | to know what caused the discovery of truths? 
The great moral dogmas, as Mr, Backle calls | What caused the diffusion of knowledge? 
them, Love your neighbor as yourself, Do good | Before Mr. Buckle could enlighten us, he would 
to others, &c., are the same always; their ap- | have to show the fact of the increase of knowl- 
plication to the complicted relations ‘of man | edge, what kind of knowledge had increased, 
are bett:r and more widely understood to-day | Aow and from what causes it had increased 


than they were in old Rome, Herein consists | and, in attempting this, engage in precisely and their operations, or his history will be worth. 


the change—not in the dogmaa, but in ourselves. | euch common-place researches as Hume, 


Now, such reeearches might show that a| land last week, and returned on Tuesday to the 
Jectual Truths, as Mr. Backle styles them ; | Single man, like Alfred, springing up among | Soldier’s Home. : 
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cal tribes; animated by Justice, Humanity, and 
Patriotism ; endowed with profound wisdom, in- 
finite tact, personal prowess, and military skill, | 
had been able in @ short time to bring order 
out of chaos, establish in some sort a govern- 
ment of law, institute an administration of 
justice, securing the punishment of crime, the 
Protection of life and property, promoting pros, 
perity, in a word, causing a marked progress in 
the civilization of society, without any prelimi- 
on of k ge among 
the People, which could produce, or account 
for, such effects. ‘That knowledge began then 
to increase and spread, is undoubledly true, for 


ly, by direct and indirect methods, to the pro- 
duction of such a result—and that the increase 
of knowledge was calculated to carry forward 
the civilized condition which in turn promoted it, 
is all trae—but the facts would show that the 
great agent in that particular instance of the 
progress of Civilization, was a single man. 


never have effected such a revolution, It was 
the combination of intelligence with wisdom, 
of knowledge with governing power, that made 
him a Civilizer. But, whence came that com- 
bination? From God, the author of all. 

Such instances are rare, but they do occur. 
We do not claim that the whole course of Civili- 
zation in England or elsewhere depends upon 
signal and single agencies of this kind ; but that 
from time to time they appear and work out per- 
manent results in Civilization, no reader of His- 
tory can deny. To ignore them, because we 
have embraced a theory that will not admit of 
them, is not in accordance with Inductive 
Philosophy. The acts of individuals have 
their logical and inevitable effects; we can 
often, with our imperfect vision, trace them 
until they terminate in great results. It does 
not follow that such results are arbitrary, or 
capricious, or that they are not fully compre- 
hended within the scheme of great Laws, of 
whose workings we may catch glimpses, but 
whose full scope and character are known only 


In the Sixteenth Century, Protestantism be- 
came established in England, Catholicism, tri- 
umphant in France and Spain, thus determin- 
ing to a great extent the course and character 
of Civilization in those countries. Mr. Buckle’s 


of greater knowledge by England than by the 


solid knowledge than France or Spain? Was 
knowledge more diffused among her People 
than among the People of these countries? 
Where is the evidenca? We know of none. 
The three countries differed little, as it re- 
spected Literature, Science, the Arts, or the 
art of governing. They were all Catholic, all 


she had the advantage in Literature. France 


England in both Arts and Literature. If there 
were any difference as to the knowledge of these 
three States, it was too insignificant to produce 
any marked effect upon the national character 
or career. The doctrines of the Reformation, 
too, had taken root in all of them, were openly 


Spain, and at one time seemed to be rapidly 
acquiring an ascendency in Frahce, which they 
did not pretend toin England. And yet, ina 
few years, England became Protestant, Spain 
sunk under the domination of Catholicism to 
such an extent, that Protestantism was literally 
exterminated, and the Protestants in France 
were forever subjugated by a Catholic dynasty. 
What were the causes of results so different? 
Mr. Buckle’s theory.is at fault here. _We must 
seek an explanation in causes which his philos- 


were many—but we shall merely suggest a sin- 
gle one. Suppose Henry the Highth, always a 
Catholic, had not been just the licentious, im- 


Pope had yielded to his demand in the Divorce 
Question, or that his throne had not been firm- 
ly established, the connection of England with 
the Papal See would not have been sundered, 


petuated its dominion over the English Peo- 
ple. Or, suppose Henry the Fourth, of France, 
had been able to win his throne, and at the 
same time to put down the House of Guise, 
maintain his Protestantism, and give equality 
and security to his Protestant supporters, the 
whole History of France would have been 


gions as Henry, had not abdicated, but contin- 


We cannot say what wonld cer- 
tainly have happened had not certain agen- 


land that kept France Catholic, so much as 
French Protestant Prince, determined to win 


History is fall of instances, in which the acts 


of knowledge was an effect, not the cause. It 
is easy enough to assume that Rome lost its 


no ingenuity can explain away, that a peculiar 


of the connection with the Papal See, and 
was precisely adapted to work that result ; and 
that another conjunction of circumstances and 
agencies in France subverted the Protestant 
power, and retained that country in subjection 
to the Papal See, and was precisely adapted to 
work that result. It is here, in this boundless 
field of agents and circumstances, of Free Will 
and Apparent Chance, that Providence carries 
on his great Parposes, making all events sub- 
servient to His own Will; working, indeed, 
according to fixed Laws, that is, the eternal 
Principles of His Being, but which we cannot 
comprehend, for the simple reason that the 


Laws that determine the origin and the progress 
of Civilization; in other words, that regulate 
aud direct all the energies, acts, and events, 
of this world of intelligent, voluntary, free 
agents, savors more of the pride of Intellect, 
than the modesty of true Philosophy. 

Mr. Backle must make up his mind, like other 
historians, to study Facts, and their effects, to 
deal with what he called “secondary causes ” 


less. 





The President made a flying visit to Wheat 


CAN SLAVERY BE EXCLUDED BY TERRITO- 
RIAL ACTION } 


Mr. Douglas, at Freeport, Ill., thus publicly 
defined his position on this question; § 
“The next question Mr. Lincoln pro d 
to me is, ‘ can the people of a Terrior eniade 
Slavery from their limita by any fair means. 
before it comes into the Union as » State tf 
em as Mr. Lincoin 
bate grote times on e tant in 
Illinois, that in my opinion the people of a Ter- 
ritory can by lawful means exclude Slavery be- 
fore it comes in as a State. [Cheers] Mr, 
Lincoln knew that I had given that answer 
over and over again. He heard me argue the 
Nebraska bill on that principle all over the 
State in 1854, ’5, and ’6, and he has now no 
excuse to pretend to have any doubt upon that 
subject. Whatever the Supreme Court may 
hereafter decide as to the abstract question of 
whether Slavery may go in under the Constitu- 
tion or not, the people of a Territory have the 
lawful means to admit it or exclade it, as they 
please, for the: reason that Slavery cannot exist 
a day or an hour anywhere, unless supported 
by local police regulations, farnishing remedies 
and means of enforcing the right to hold slaves. 
Those local and police regulations can only be 
furnished by the local Legislature. If the peo- 
ple of the Territory are opposed to Slavery, they 
will elect members to the Legislature who will 
adopt unfriendly legislation to it. If they are 
for it, they will adopt the legislative measures 
friendly to Slavery. Hence, no matter what 
may be the decision of the Supreme Court on 
that abstract question, atill the right of the 
poanl to make it a slave Territory or a free 
erritory is perfect and complete under the 
Nebraska bill.” 

The opinion of the Judges of the Supreme 
Court, which Mr. Douglas chooses to recognize 
and respect as a Decision, goes to this extent: 
that an act by Congress excluding Slavery from 
the Territories is unconatitutional—that slaves 
are property in the eye of the Federal Consti- 
tution, ani Slaveholders may carry them, like 
other porperty, into any of the Territories, and 
hold them—and that neither the People, nor 
Legislature of a Territory can constitutionally 
pass an act impairing their right. 

The Washington Union, determined to place 
Mr. Douglas in an attitude of direct antagonism 
to the South, charges him with hostility to what 
it styles the Decision of the Supreme Court. 
It does him injustice. He accepts the dicta of 
of the Court'as decisions. He accepts as Con- 
stitutional Law, the Opinions of the Pro-Slave- 
ry Judges, that slaves are property, in the 
judgment of the Constitution, that as property 
they may be taken to any Territory of the 
Union and held there, and that no act of Con- 
gress, or of ihe People or Legislature of the 
Territory, can exclude them, as property. The 
Pro-Slavery Judges do not say that the Terri- 
torial Legislature is bound to provide regula- 
tions or remedies for the enforcement of this 
right of property. Mr. Douglas assumes that 
it is not bound to make such provision. He 
simply asserts, what they did not deny, and 
therefore there is no conflict upon this point. 
There is a general assumption by Judge Doug- 
las that the People of a Territory may lawfully 
exclude Slavery, but the statement is to be in- 
terpreted by what follows: They may exclude 
it by not furnishing the necessary regulations 
for its protection, and this he calls unfriendly 
legislation. And even here he simply states 
what he supposes to be a fact, without express- 
ing any opinion of the character of such action 
or non-action. He does not counsel it, iuti- 
mates no approbation of it. Doubtless, his ob- 
ject was to counteract the argument of the 
Republicans, that the opinions of the Pro Slave- 
ry Judges of the Supreme Court, recognised as 
conclusive by Mr. Douglas, were tantamount 
to a denial of the right of the People of a Ter- 
ritory to protect themselves against Slavery, 
notwithstanding all the glowing ‘promises held 
out to the Democracy of the North on the pas- 
sage of the Nebraska Bill: but, on trying to 
break the force of this argument, he took care 
to guard his Southern position. 

This is clearly the understanding of the 
Washington States and Richmond (Va.) En- 
quirer. They see nothing in the Freeport 
speech disloyal to the South, or inconsistent 
with the doctrines always maintained by Mr. 
Douglas. He simply states what is the real 
condition of things under the Kansas-Nebraska 
act. He does no more than the Enquirer did 
when the act passed. That act repealed an 
unconstitutional restriction, left the slaveholder 
to the assertion and exercise of his rights in 
any Territory of the Union, but it left him, too, 
to the mercy of local legislation. Ifthe major. 
ity of the People were adverse to his rights, 
tkey would not provide for their protection— 
if friendly, they would. The position of Judge 
Douglas is neither more nor less than this. 
The Enquirer certainly takes the correct 
view of his position. 

There is one point on which Mr. Douglas is 
mistaken. If the slaveholder has rights in the 
Territories, they are not without remedies, al- 
though local legislation may fail to supply any. 
If the opinion of the Pro-Slavery Judges of 
the Supreme Court be constitutional law, he 
holds his slaves there as he does his other 
property. Ifthe slave escape, he may pursue 
him, seize him, flog, confine him. There can 
be no law against it. The slave cannot sue 
him for assault and battery. He is property. 
Can a horse appear in a’ Court of Justice? Sup- 
pose somebody apply for a habeas corpus—the 
court finds that the slave is not a person, but 
property, brought into the Territory under the 
Constitution of the United States—he denies 
the writ. Slavery may then exist in the Terri- 
tory without the help of local legislation—if 
the opinion of the Pro-Slavery Judges of the 
Supreme Court be regarded as constitutional 
law, and this is the assumption of Mr. Douglas. 

There can be no doubt on this point. The 
Kansas-Nebraska act, vaunted by the Pseudo- 
Democracy of the North as a measure calcula- 
ted to spread free institutions, contains a special 
provision intended to place the claims of the 
slaveholder under the special protection of the 
Supreme Court. The 27th section provifies 
that writs of error and appeal “ shall be allow- 
ed, and may be taken to the Supreme Court of 
the United States, in the same manner and 
under the same regulations as from the Circuit 
Court of the United States, when the value of 
the property or the amount in controversy, &c, 
&c., &c., shall exceed one thousand dollars ; 
except only that, in all cases involving title to 
slaves, the said writ of error or appeal shall be 
allowed and decided by said Supreme Court, 
without regard to the value of the matter, prop 
“erty, or title in controversy ; and except, also, 
that a writ of error or appeal shall also be al- 
lowed to the Supreme Court of the United 
States from the decision of the Supreme Court 
created by this act, or of any judge thereof, or 
of the district courts created by this act, or of 
any judge thereof, upon any writ of habeas 
vot . involving the question of personal free- 

om. 

“ Here,” says the Union, “are two most im- 
portant exceptions created by this bill in the 
jurisdiction of the United States, exceptions not 
to be found in any other bill.” 

Are we to suppose that Mr. Douglas does not 
understand the measure he himself originated, 
the intention and effect of exceptional provis- 
ions which he himself devised? How, then, in 
full view of the fact that Slavery is placed in 
the Territories under the peculiar protection of 
the Judiciary, whose action may supply all the 
necessary remedies for the enforcement of its 
alleged rights, how can he pretend that it can- 





not exist in the Territories without the benefit 


of enabling legislation? Nevertheless, the 
Sontbern friends of Judge Douglas accept this 
opinion, as well grcunded, and make it the 
foundation of another demand, which he will 
hereafter be called upon to comply with. The 
Richmond Enquirer, which sustains him against 
the assaults of the Union, in its issue of the 24th 
pays: 

“Judge Douglas, at Freeport, speaking from 

the record, pointing out emphatically the exiat- 
ing state of legislation, and showing that with- 
out further legislation the right to carry slaves 
into'a Territory may be ‘barren, worthless, and 
useless.’ He did not suggest any remedy for 
the evil. We L gewonee the point made by Judge 
Douglas, and suggested a remedy. We de- 
manded that Congress thould interfere to pro- 
tect Slavery in the Territories. We argued that, 
what the Constitution recognised, Congress 
was bound to protect ; and that as Slavery, if 
left to the legislation of the Territories, while it 
could not be excluded, the failure to enact a 
penal code for its protection would be virtual 
and practical exclusion; and that Congress 
was bound to furnish such protection,” 
This is the position of the Enquirer ; it evi- 
dently expects the Judge to initiate such legis- 
lation, and thus give additional proof of his de- 
votion to “the constitutional rights of Slavery.” 
On this point Mr. Douglas has already been 
questioned, and we regret that his answer is 
not more explicit. On the 15th, at Jonesbo- 
rough, IIl., the following interrogatory was ex- 
pounded— 

“If the slaveholding citizens of a United 
States Territory should need and demand Con- 
gressional legislation for the protection of their 
slave property in such Territory, would you, as 
a member of Cougress, vote for or against such 
legislation ?” 

The reply of Mr. Douglas is thus reported in 
the Union: 

“T answer him, it is a fundamental article 
in the Democratic creed, that there shall: be 
non-interference, non intervention by Congress 
in all the States and Territories. [Cheers | 
Mr. Lincoln could have found an answer to his 
question in the Cincinnati platform. [Ap- 
plause.] The Democratic party have always 
stood by that great principle of non-interference, 
non-intervention by Congress wih Slavery in 
States and Territories alike. I stand on that 
platform now.” 

It would have been easy to answer, yea or 
nay, and there would then have been no room 
fordoubt. Why resort to a general statement, 
which requires interpretation? Had the Cin- 
cinnati platform always been understood to 
convey precisely the same sentiments, had it 
not been purposely so framed as to admit of two 
opposite. constructions, we might have been 
satisfied with the answer, indirect as it is. But, 
Non-Intervention by Congress with Slavery in 
the States does not imply, in the opinion of the 
Slave Democracy, that Congress shall not legis- 
late to protect Siavery—for what is the Fugitive 
Slave act bnt the extreme of such legislation, 
and is it not supported by the Slave Democracy 
of all sections? So Non-Intervention by Con- 
gress with Slavery in the Territories does not 
imply that Congress shall rot legislate to pro- 
tect Slavery in them. This we always charged 
upon the Pseudo-Democracy, and now it is 
openly admitted. The Richmond (Va.) En- 
quirer, advocating as it does Congressional leg- 
islation in behalf of Territorial Slavery, finds 
nothing in the answer of Judge Douglas repug- 
nant to its views. It does “not militate one 
iota ” against them, it says. 

“ That Congress has no power of interference 
or intervention with Slavery in the Territories, 
is the doctrine of the Cincinnati platform. This, 
we contend, must mean that Congress has no 
power to interfere or intervene against Slavery, 
because whatever special property the Constitu- 
tion recognises is entitled to protection; and 
hence Congress not only has not the power to 
interfere or intervene against Slavery, but, by 
the spirit of the Constitution, interference or 
intervention, for protection, is obligatory.’— 
Richmond Enquirer, 24th Sept. 

This ia what the Mrqwiror understands 
Judge Douglas to mean by Non-Intervention 
and the Cincinnati platform. We repeat, there- 
fore, the answer of Mr. Douglas is not satisfac- 
tory. Let him be called upeg to say whether 
the construction put upon it by his Southern 
advocate, the Richmond Enquircr, be the trae 
one. Let him, in a word, answer Mr. Lincoln’s 
interrogatory, yea or nay, so that North and 
South may exactly understand him. 





DANGEROUS ADMISSION. 


“The Louisville Journal does not underrate 
the intelligence and fairness of the Republicans 
of Illinois when it assumes that Mr. Douglas’s 
latest position on the Dred Scott decision is 
more distasteful to them than the doctrine of 
the decision itself. We believe that we know 
the sentiments of the party in this State, and we 
declare that they are ready to abide the decis- 
ions of the Supreme Court on the Slavery ques- 
tion as long as they are the law of the land; 
and nowhere in cur ranks should we look for 
30 mean and petty an expedient as that em- 
ployed by Mr. Douglas to get rid of the opera- 
tion of what the court has decided, or wiil de- 
gide, to be in accordance with the Constitution 
and the laws. If it be ultimately determined 
that Slavery exists in all the Territories, by 
virtue of the Constitution alone, let the support- 
ers of the institution make the most of the ad- 
vantage which their position gives them. We 
may deny the justice and constitutionality of 
the decision which so ordains; we may. leave 
no effort untried to reverse it, and to educate 
the people, and though them the court, up to 
what we believe to be the true constitutional 
standard ; but there could not be any action en- 
dorsed by a great and generous party like that 
to which we belong, so exceedingly petty as 
that which Senator Douglas recommends as the 
means of evading the consequence of a consti- 
tutional provision. We do not believe that 
there is, or can be, by virtue of the Federal 
compact, such a thing as property in man. 
But if it is otherwise determined, and the court 
rules, as it must, that property is entitled to all 
the rights and privilages of other property, let 
it be protected, say we, even though the conse- 
quences be to bring Slavery into the free 
States. We have no idea of setting aside the 
decision of the most august of our judicial tribu- 
nals by a courseof procedure that would disgrace 
@ pettifogger in a magistrate’s court.” —Chi- 
cago Tribune. 
|... We-do not like the tone of this extract, and 
it contains admissions which we consider dan- 
gerous. For one, we shall not profess what we 
do not feel, a profound respect for the decisions 
of the Supreme Court, without discrimination. 
We shall not take their dicta as decisive in any 
case. If a member of Congress, or a President 
of the United States, in swearing to support the 
Constitution, we should-swear to support it as 
we understood it. The President must construe 
for himself the instrument which defines his 
powers. Congress must decide for itself upon 
an act, whether it be constitutional or not. 
Otherwise, the official oath should be, to sup- 
port the Constitution of the United States, ac- 
cording to the Supreme Court. 

The sentiment of the closing part of this ex- 
tract, concerning the supremacy of the Court, 
ig @ monstrous one. Our cotemporary does not 
believe “that there is, ky virtue of the Fed- 
eral compact, such a thing as property in 
man,” but he adde— 

“Tf it is otherwise determined, and the court 
rules, as it must, that that property is entitled 
to all the rights and privileges of other proper 
ty, let it be protected, say we, even though the 
consequence be to bring Slavery into the free 
States.” 

Extravagance like this—such as no Demo. 
cratic paper in Illinois would dare give utter- 
ance to—shows, more than any comment can 
do, the utter absurdity of blind, unreasoning 
devotion to Supreme Court Despotism. 

The Trisune, in uttering such senti- 
ment, misrepresents not only the Republicans 





of Illinois, bat ite2:f. 


Edited by J. Smith Homa”s, and by J. Smith Homans, 
jun. With Maps and Exugravings. New Vork: Hear- 
per & Brothers. for sale by Taylor & Maury, Wash- 
ington, D.C, 

This is a large octavo, of more than 2,000 
pages, closely printed, in doublecolumns, on clear 
type, several of the important tcepica being illus- 
trated by Maps and Engravings. The editors 
were ‘well qualified for such anf uadertaking, 
one being ® corresponding member of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the State of New 
York, and editor of the Bankers’ Magazine ; the 
other, author of a Historical and Statistical 
Sketch of the Foreign Commerce of the United 
States; and this great result of their joint la- 
bors reflects credit upon their ability, industry, 
aud carefulness. It is a work the want of which 
has long been felt. McCalloch’s invaluable 
Dictionary cf Commerce, with all its later ad- 

itions, is still essentially English, and cannot 
be expected to deal ¢o fully and accurately 
with the commercial affairs of this coun- 
try, as a Cyclopedia of our own. It has been 
taken as & basis for this work, so far as respects 
the commercial law and the trade of foreign 
countries, but the articles have been re-written 
or re-modelled, to adapt them ‘to use in this 
country, while many important articles, espe- 
cially those relating to the United States, have 
been compiled elaborately from original sourcee. 

I; were indeed a wonder if such a work 
should be faultless. Some topics may be too 
much dwelt upon, some may be treated defect- 
ively. Compiling from sources 80 numerous, 
the editors may have overlooked certain dis- 
crepancies or contradictions, as for example, in 
relation to Protection—the subject being con- 
temptuousby dismissed under one head, in a 
dozen lines, and under another, that of a Tariff, 
being advocated and illustrated at length. 
Again: treating of the abolition of the Slave 
Trade, and referring to the Emancipation Act 
of Great Britain, the editors rather commend 
it; while in another place, under the head, Ja- 
maica, they give currency, without sufficient 
examination, to the Pro Slavery opinion that 
the Island, under the working of the Emanci- 
pation act, is relapsing into barbarism. But, 
the admission is evidently made hastily, and 
not with any sinister intent. These errors will 
require revision—but the marvel is, that such 
a work, in its first edition, should be so full, 
so satisfactory, and so generally unexceptiona- 
ble. 

We speak, of course, from such examination 
as we have been able to give it. 





WASHINGTON ITEMS, 


Mr. Henry, a messenger, sent recently to our 
Minister at Mexico, has returned, and reports 
that Mr. Forsyth is at a little village three miles 
out of the city of Mexico. He alleges the 
prevalence of the vomito at Vera Cruz, and the 
dangers of the Gulf at this season, as the reason 
why he does not return home. In the mean 
time, he gets his salary as if on duty. 


Letters have buen received from the African 
squadron, dated Porto Praya, August 17. The 
health of those on board the squadron was 
good. pinch 


The Commissioner on the part of the United 
States for running the Texan boundary has 
already met the Texan Commissiouer, and ihey 
are at work. 


The State Department has received informa- 
tion that the young English girl taken from the 
Mormons by the United States Judge in Utah, 
has been sent, under propery protection, to the 
States, and it is believed that she will be com- 
mitted to the charge of Lord Napier, or some 
other British authority, who will undoubtedly 
send her home. 


The Sun’s Washington correspondent says: 

“ Brom the finance hranch of the Goeonoral 
Post Office, many important facts on the sub- 
ject of emigration to and through the vast ex- 
tent of our American States and Territories 
may annually be gathered. The extent and 
importance of mail communication between tke 
Old and the New Worlds is every quarter 
abundantly evidenced. Letters in almost count- 
less numbers from Europe are received, trans- 
mitted from State to State, and safely delivered 
into the hands of hardy, enterprising men, who 
have sought permanent homes on the rich soil 
of our Western prairies. Still, notwithstanding 
the most persevering efforts and fidelity of the 
Post Office Department, thousands of these let- 
ters fail to reach the persons to whom they are 
superscribed. 

“Under existing regulations, this class of 
correspondence is safely made up and remailed 
back to the countries from whence it came. 
The way bills from our General Post Office for 
the fourth quarter of 1857 and first of 1858 
show 4 balance due to England alone for post- 
age on letters returned of $141,997.25. In 
three quarters of 1857, there was due France 
$25,411.57; to Hamburg, $1,352.52; and to 
Bremen, $2,830.55. Thus it will be perceived 
that the whole amount of correspondence is 
held sacred, from the moment it leaves the 
writer’s hand, through its transmission in both 
countries, on its return, and when back again, 
until all means of restoration to its original 
owner have have been tested in vain.” 


The Postmaster General has ordered that all 
supplements or extras folded within the regu- 
lar issues of newspapers, if not actual, bona- 
fide editions of such journals, subject the en- 
tire package to letter postage. 


The receipts into the Treasury during the 
last week amounted to $1,166,000—a reduction 
of nearly $264,060 as compared with the weck 
previous. The amount in the Treasury sub- 
ject to draft is $12,109,000. 


The land cffice at Stillwater has been re- 
moved to Cambridge, and that Faribault to St. 
Peter’s, Minnesota. 


By way of England, circulars have been re- 
ceived from the U. S. Pacificand China equad- 
rons. The U.S. steamship Merrimac was at 
Callao, July 27th, all well. The Decatur had 
sailed on acruise. The Mississippi was still 
at Hong Kong, 6th July, but bad everything 
ready for sea. The Germantown had eniled 
from Canton River. The Powhatan and Min 
nesota were, as per last advices, all well, at 
the Gulf of Pechee lee. 


The S:ate Department has received informa- 
tion that the mutineers of the ship Tartar were 
at Sal, one of the Cape de Verde Islands, and 
the. Secretary of the Navy has transmitted in- 
structions to the flag officer of the African 
squadron to send them to the United States for 
trial. 





pas> We were in error when we stated that 
Mr. Prescod, the gentleman whose interesting 
paper on Emancipation in the Weat Indies 
we lately printed, was a member of the Ja- 
maica Legislature. He is a member of the 
Legislature of Barbados, and has been for thir- 
teen years. 


pay In the various meetings which have 
taken place upon the stamp between Mr. Doug- 
las and Mr. Lincoln, the latter has crowded the 
former very closely upon the question of Squat 
ter Sovereignty. In one of his late speeches, 
Mr. Douglas said : 


‘ Whatever the Supreme Court may here- 
after decide as to the abstract question of 
whether Slavery may go in under the Constitu- 
tion or not, the le of a Territory have the 
lawful means to admit or exclade it, as they 
please, for the reason that Slavery cannot exist 
a day or an hour anywhere, unless eupported 
by local police regulations, furnishing remedies 
and means of enforcing the right to hold slaves. 
These local and police regulations cau only be 
furnished by the local Legislature. If the peo- 
ple of the Territory are opposed to Slavery, 





Eogalavore who wil 
will elect members to the Legielature who wi 


 braska bill, 


aie 


A Cyclopedia of Commerce and Commercial Navigation. ; adopt unfriendly legislation to it. If they are 


for it, they will adopt legislative measures 
fiiendly to. Slavery. Hence, no matter what 
may be the decision of the Supreme Court on 
that abstract question, still the right of the peo- 
ple to make it a slave Territory or a free Ter- 
ritory is perfect and complete under the Ne 
I hope Mr. Lincoln will deem my 
answer satisfactory on this point.” 

The Union and several of the Southern ultra 
journals criticise this avowal of Mr. Douglas in 
very severe language. 





THE BEET PAPER. 


Dr. Collyer, of New Jersey, now in London, 
has lately conferred a great bevefit on litera- 
ture. For more than three years he has been 
trying to make paper out of ihe refase beet ; 
and at last, after about eight hundred experi- 
ments, he bas succeeded. Patents have been 
taken out by him in foreign countries as well 
as in the United States. By his process the 
residuary beet is mixed with cotton or flax, 
and forms paper of various qualities, from 
thick pasteboard to fine letter paper. Through 
the politeness of General J. Winchester, of 
New York city, we have been presented with 
8p assortment of samples, and we consider 
them convincing proofs of succesefal enterprise, 
The paper reqaires no glycenlion, as it is self- 
sized, and it takes a clean and permanent im- 
pression of the types without previous wetting. 
In large establishments, these qualities will save 
coneiderable outlay. The agent informs the pub- 
lic that the cflice of the London Times, where 
the beet paper is used, has calculated its an- 
nual saving to be equal to £20,000. The 
British Government has also adopted the 
cartridge paper made by the Collyer process, as 
far better and cheaper than the old material. 
The specimens in our possession are of English 
make, but arrangements will soon be com- 
pleted for its domestic manufacture. We pre- 
dict for such paper as we have seen a ready 
sale, and refer our readers who desire further 
particulars to the agent for the United States, 
General J. Winchester, No. 211 Centre street, 
New York city. 


THE SLAVE TRADE IN CUBA. 


The slaveholders of Cuba are not in the least 
intimidated by the joint efforts of Eogland and 
America against the infernal African Slave 
Trade, but contrive constantly to land fresh 
cargoes of negroes from the African coast. 
The Havana correspondent of the New York 
Times tells a frightful tale of a recent expedi- 
tion of this kind: *~ 


“ A Spanish Slave Company was formed here 
the early part of last winter, the originators and 
promoters of which were Zulueta and Portilla, 
our heaviest dealers in human flesh. Vinas, 
the owner of the ship Iberia and a brig, the 
name of wiich I have forgotten, was induced 
to enter. _Vinas cleared for Cadiz, where be 
arrived, discharged his cargo, aud loaded again, 
ostensibly for Hamburg, but proceeded to the 
east coast of Africa, where slavee, to the num- 
ber of two thousand, were huddled together on 
the two vessels, scantily provisioned, and short 
of water. A few days atter doubling the Cape, 
the fresh water began to give out, and the 
negroes were forced to drink the salt water ! 
Out of the 2,000 that left the coast, eight bun- 
dred were buried at sea, and the rest reached 
here afflicted with the werat kind of scurvy. 
The brig landed her cargo at Bahia Honda, and 
was abandoned, and subsequently found by a 
Spanish cruiser and brought into this port, 
where she now lies. The ship landed her part 
on the south side of the Island, whence the ne- 
groes were transferred to Zalueta’s estate. The 
Iberia then sailed for Bahia Honda, where she 
refitted for a second voyage, and put to sea, 
but the pilot ran her aground on the Colorado 
reefs, where she was captured. I am informed 
that of the six hundred negroes landed from 
this vessel, and conveyed to Zulueta’s estate of 
the Alava, upwards of four hundred have died, 
and the rest continue to drop off one by one, 
notwithstanding the best medical skill, sent 
from Havana at enormous test Here, in- 
deed, is a case that equals the atrocities of the 
Regina Celi, Yet, the getters up of these ex- 
peditions ride through our streets every after- 
noon, a8 unconcernedly as if they were not the 
cause of this awful destruction of human life.” 


The profits upon this fiendish traffic are so 
enormous, when the venture is successful, that 
great risks are gladly run by desperate men, 
The negroes are bought on the Coast for a few 
dollars a head—sometimes for only one or two 
dollars—and are sold in Cuba for three, four, 
and five hundred dollars apiece. It is very 
evident that the Spanish Government conniveg 
at the illicit traffic ; and, so long as this is the 





ed against Slavery, when its arm is raised to 
strike down the South—I know not where other 


where I have always stood, on the side of Sla- 
very and the South.” . 


isfied with Mr. Douglas, it is quite clear that 
the Union has no gooi case against him, and 
we must account for its persistent attacks upon 
the ground of personal hostility. Mr. Douglas is 


case, African squadrons will help the matter 
but little. 





SENATOR BROWN UPON MR. DOUGLAS. 


The President must be discouraged, after all 
his efforts through the Union to put down Mr. 
Douglas and all his sympathisers, to find that 
Southern slaveholders are coming to the de- 
fence of the Great Rebel. The Richmond En 
quirer comes out very boldly in denunciation 
of: the course pursued by the Union towards 
Mr. Douglas; and our Mississippi exchanges 
contain a speech of Senator Brown, of tha: 
State, delivered at Hazlehurst, in which he ex- 
presses sympathy with Mr. Douglas. Senator 
Brown is one of the Slavery Extremists; in- 
deed, in his speech he confesses that he expects 
to see the Union dissolved. It isa littlesingu- 
lar to hear such a man defend Mr. Douglas, 
when the Union denounces him as an ally of 
the Republicans. Mr. Brown eaid : 


“ And now, fellow-citizens, having mentioned 
the name of Douglas, allow me to digresa so far 
as to say my sympathies are not with those 
who indulge in wholesale denunciation of him. 
He is more honest, more consistent, more the 
friend of the Constitution and the rights of the 
States, and a better Democrat than nine-tenthe 
of those in the free States who abuse him. He 
is a giant in intellect, a giant in will, a giant in 
eloquence, a giant in everything that makes up 
the characteristics of a great man, and I hope 
he may thrash abolition Lincoln out of his 
boots. 

“T need not say that I differed with Douglas 
on the Kansas Lecompton question. We met 
in debate—we discussed the question, I hope 
like Senators—we differed in the end as we had 
differed in the beginning—but we parted as we 
had met, friends.’ 


In closing, the honorable Senator gave his 
“ Union views ” in the subjoined language: 


“T have been asked to state my views as to 
the future of the Union, and I will do so with 
the utmost freedom and frankness, In twenty 
years, I have not changed my opinion as to the 
great fact that you must give up the Union or 
give up Slavery. That they can and ought to 
exist together in harmony, and be as they have 
been, mutually beneficial, is certainly true; 
but that they will not, is in my jadgment just 
as true. The sentiment of hostility to the 
South and its institations ie widening and deep- 
ening at the North every day. Those who tell 
you otherwise are themselves deceived, or they 
wilfally deceive you. Twenty years ago, this 
sentiment was confined to a few fanatics ; now 
it pervades all classes, ages, and sexes of socie- 
ty. It is madness to suppose that this tide is 
ever to roll back. To-day, Seward, the great 
arch spirit of Abolitionism, marshals his hosts. 
In twenty years he has not changed his plan. 
He means to bring the Union, with all its pow- 
er and patronage, its prestige and its glory, 
into direct contact with Slavery. The day of 
battle cannot much longer be delayed. hen 
it comes—when the power of the Union ia turn- 


men will stand; but for myself, I will stand 


If men who hold such views as these are sat- 





no Republican—but very likely he is in the 
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way of Mr. Bachanan for a second term of the 
Presidency. 

Bae We take pleasure in transferring to our 
columns the following notice of a lady well 
known in this community : 


Portrait or How. Wituas OC, Prestoy,— 
In the gallery of the Patent Offize there is g 
very fine portrait of the Hon. William C. Preg. 
ton, of South Carolina, by Healy, and a COpy 
of the original, just finished, by Miss Ann Huy. 
ney, searcely inferior to it as a work of ay, 
Miss -H.-has been long, well, and favorshj, 
known in her native city, Boston, and in this 
community, as @ capable, faithful, and kind in. 
atructress of young ladies. Her copy of the 
portrait of Senator Preston has been critical! 
examined by many whose judgment aad ine 
in such matters give value to their encomium, 
and render them doubly grateful to her and he 
friends. It is hoped that Miss H. wi!] receiyg 
such encouragement in her purpose of Copying 
some valuable pictures of historic interest 4 
will make her labor one of love, while it vil 
insure to her aliberal compensation for th 
employment of her time and talents, 


Tar Cuinese Treaty.—-According tothe terms 
of the Chinese treaty made with England and 
France, China agrees to give the former Power 
indemnity in the round sum of £3,200,000, and 
the latter £1,200,000. Inthe aggregate, the sums 
equal about twenty two millions of dollars, The 
Chinaman has shown himself to be quite gen. 
erous, whether voluntarily or not we will hot 
stop to inquire; but the Euglish journals are 
discussing the questicn of the Chinamau’s hon 
esty. Will he do what he promises? lt ig very 
easy to agree to pay such a large sum out of the 
revenue of Canton, but a much harder thing to 
lose that amount of money. The English jour. 
nals already sugeest that the fleet should not 
leave Chinese waters while a promise remaing 
unfulfilled. The London Zimes remarks : 


“It is thought that, owing to the organized 
system of smuggling encouraged by the local 
suthorities, and tacitly promoted by the com. 
mercial representatives of the various Govern. 
ments, European and American, trading with 
the couutry, the annual total lately paid by for. 
eigners at Canton for import and shipping dacs 
has actually not exceeded £50,000. The prac- 
tice has been to sell the imports, leaving the 
purchaser to pay the duties; exports, on the 
ether hand, being purchased on board ship, a 
that in either case the payment of all imposts 
was invariably left to the Chinamen, who made 
their own arrangements with the cuztom-house 
runners and river police. Under these circum. 
stances, it is contended that, if the indemnity 
is to be secured promptly and quietly, it must 
come from Pekin, and that it would be grievous 
to withdraw the fleet from the Pieho so long as 
there is a single point on which we are asked 
to trust io promises.” 





The Chinaman is very treacherous and un. 
certain, and, if the English and French troops 
leave China before the indemnity is paid, they 
will very likely need to retrace their steps 
before a couple of years have passed away, 


Tue Casie.—There have been all sorta of 
trouble with the cable the past week. Firs 
we had a dispatch that all was right, signals 
were received at Trinity Bay from Valentia, 
and that the line would soon be open to the 
public. The next day, Mr. Field cautions the 
public against this announcement, and con: 
vinces everybody that the newspapers have 
been duped. The conduct of De Santy, the 


does not satisfy either the public or the Ameri 
can stockholders. We have to wait the Eng. 
lish news to know anything of the line. No 
information can be had of Mr. De Santy, wheth- 
er the line works or not. Finally, however, be 
condescends to obey the American directors, 
and gives them daily news of the state of the 
cable. 





Liser1a.—Some time since, we made quota 
tions from an English Anti-Slavery journal, 
making severe charges against the Liberian 
Government in the Regina Cali case. It was 
at that time generally believed by the Eng. 
lish abolitionitas that the authorities at Liberis 
had connived at the French trade in negroes, 
We are happy to state now, that information 
hss been received in this country, by the ship 
Caroline Stevens, direct from Liberia, showing 
that the officers of that Government have op: 
posed the French emigration scheme from the 
first, and especially in the case of the Regina 
Celi. 


New Booxs.—We would call special atten: 
tion to the advertisement of Mr. J. W. Bradley, 
publisher, of Philadelphia. Mr. Bradley offers 
excellent inducements t> agents for the sale of 
one of the most popular books published. 





Gold in Kansas. 
The people of Kansas are never withou! 
their excitement. The jubilation over the de: 
feat of the English swindle has given place to 
a gold fever, which bids fair to send half the 
existing population across the prairie to the 








foot of the Rocky Mountains, and to bring in 
crowd of others, to fill up the Territory with 
axcnishing rapidity. There is no doubt about 
the gald. Evidence comes from a multitude of 
credible sources, that the precious metal is 
found in abundance around Pike’s Peak, on (be 
sources of the Arkansas river, and indeed all 
through the western portion of the Territory, iv 
the valleys of the meyntain streams, Old Cali 
fornia miners, who are at the diggings, say the 
gold is as abundant as in California. We quote 
several recent accounts. A Jate letter from 
Leavenworth to the N. Y. Evening Post asys: 

“The sources from which infotmation hss 
been received are quite numerous. A letter 
from an old business man of Leavenworth, Mr. 
Wible, reached here yesterday. It was writles 
at Cherry Creek, and contains the latest ne¥! 
from the gold region. Mr. W. writes that be 
has satisfied himself, from personal observé 
tions, that the supply of gold is very prolific 
and easy to obtain. He urges his former but! 
ness partner and several other old friends 4 
come out at once, and bring heavy stocks 0 
goods with them, as well as mining tools, 4 
supply the strangers. who are now borryl0s 
thither from all directions. A letter of simile 
purport from the same location, received at © 
Joseph on Friday evening, states that miner 
with very impertect apparatus, are making * 
and $10 per day; and that with proper 10 
they could realize four or five times a8 m0C 
Several members of the Lawrence Compaty 
who went out last spring, have just returne) 
home for tools, &c. They report their 0” 
rades realizing abou® $10 per day, with (0? 
of the rudest description. A Missouris0; ¥° 
returned from the mines a few days since, ™ 
some specimens of the gold with him 12 
city. It is of very fine quality. Several ° 
those who have returned estimate that mio 
with the proper outfit and tools, could realiZ 
on an average $50 per day. od 
“ The first party for the mines from this r. 
was organized on Saturday evening, under © 
name of the Pike’s Peak City Mining Comp? 
Gen. William Larimer, formerly of Pittabore 
was élected president. The party will start’ 
the gold region about the Ist of October, nyt 
to arrive there in about a month. Should . 
be delayed on the way, however, they may 8? 
the winter at Bent’s Fort. They will g° — 
a mule train, taking with them outfit and Pr 
visions for six months. They expect to “ 
rience some hardships, as the weather 10 
vicinity of Pike’s Peak is very severe dar! 
the winter. They design founding ® a 
well as carrying on mining operations. 

nies are also forming in Sumner, aad 
City, St. Joseph, Omaha, and at severe be 
points. Some of them will etsrt this f Z0 
they will generally prepare to go oat W! 
opening of spring.” 





The general term of the Supreme Court, 
pcchecan, New York, has affirmed the * 
ment of the Oyer and Terminer in the ¢ ist 
Ira Stout, convicted of murder, an yA Oye 
upon the day when the judgment of iol 
and Terminer shall be carried into -— be 
The day fixed upon is the 22d of Octo Boa 
tween the hours of 12 and 4 P. M. Mr. 
ery, counsel for Stout, will take meas 
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Congressiona 
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9. Johu Carey. 
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11. Neison H. Van Verh 
12. Lucius Case. 
13. John Sherman.* 
14. Cyrus Spink. 
15 William Helmick. 


16. Cydaor B. Tompkins 


17. Thomas C. Theaker. 
18. Sidney Edgerton. 
19. Eiward Wade.* 

20. Jonn Hutchins. 

21, John A. Bingham.* 
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POLITICAL INTELLIGENCE. 


r. Blair having procured an imperative 
. from Judge Lackland, U. 8. Commis- 
sioner, for the examination of the poll-books of 
the recent St. Louis election, the frauds are 
under investigation, and Mr. Blair has detected 
and exposed already, in returns from a small 
portion of the district, 400 fraudulent ballote, 
and he and his friends do not doubt that the 
investigation will result in proving his élection 
by 300 majority over his Democratic competi- 
tor, Mr. Barret, The latter is perfectly indif- 
ferent to the investigation, having perfect faith 
that the Democratic majority in Congress will 
keep him in his seat, however obtained. 


Congressional Prospects in Ohio. 

The Republicans of Ohio promise to redeem 
the Congressional delegation of that State, at 
tbe election on the 12th of October, and are 
doubtless prepared to do it to @ satisfactory 
extent. The delegation now stands twelve Re- 
pudlicans to nine Democrata, and although the 
Democratic members are making unusual ef- 
foris to be re-el: ced, the most of them are 
quite sure to have the privilege of staying at 


home. The Republican nominations are gen- | 88 


erally very good, and in some of the etronger 
districta have no opponents. The list is as tol- 
lows, stars (*) denoting present and daggers 
(+) past members : 


Republicans. Democrats. 
Timotny C. Day-t George H. Pendleton * 
John A. Gurley. William 8. Groesbeck. 


Wm M. Corry, * citizen” 
Clement L. Vallandigham* 
Wilham Allen. 

William Mungen. 
Wiliam Howard. 


William Hubbard. 
Lawrence W. Hall.* 
Joseph Miller.* — 
Charles D. Martia. 
Samuel S. Cox.* 
John 8. Patrick. 


Joseph Burns.* 

G. W. Manypenny, Doug. 
Jonathan Swank, Adm. 
Bevjamin F. Spriggs. 
John L. Ranney. 


David Tod. 


Lewis D. Campbell.t 
Mathias H. Nichols.* 
James M Ashley. 
Robert W. Clark 
Thomas Corw.n ft 
Benjamin Stanton.* 
Johu Carey. 

Carey A. ‘Trimble. 

. Nelson H. Van Vorhes. 
. Lucius Case. 

John Sherman.* 

. Cyrus Spink. 

William Helmick. 
Cydnor B. Tompkins.* ; 
17, Thomas C. Theaker. 

8. Sidney Edgerton. 

19. Eiward Wade.* 

Jonu Hutchins. 

John A. Bingham.* 


From the Kennebec (Meine) Journal. 
The Third District. 

We give to-day the table of the Congressional 
vote in the third district, and they elect the Re- 
publican candidate, E. B. French. Our oppo- 
nents, the friends of Mr. Johnson, have con- 
tested this district in eVery possible shape, and 
swore terribly, like the army in Flanders, that 
Johnson could not be conated to less than 
twenty-two majority. But they have been com- 
pelled to give up; and now they are prowling 
about the district to hunt up, if possible, any 
case of informality or illegality in the eeparate 
votes. So much money has already been 
spent by the opposition to elect Johnson, that 
they are disposed to spend something mcre, in 
o:der to defeat Mr. French. Our request of 
every Republican in the third district is, that 
they be vigilant in looking into every case of 
illegal voting, and bear the case in mind, and 
be prepared to have it thoroughly investigated. 
The majority for Mr. French is fifty-six. 

The Sixth Congressional District. 

We have carefully arranged the vote of the 
sixth district, and given all the claimed and 
reported votes for Bradbury, and still Foster is 
elected. As aspecimen of what we have ad- 
mitted to our table, we would refer to the plant- 
ation of Merrill, a new place, never before heard 
of, and the return of which is made up on’ an 
old blank which has been out of use for years, 
and even in this the Congressional vote is 
omitted; but we insert it according to the re- 
turn of the vote for Governor. There is, too, 
a fabulous plantation called Walla Grass, with 
a reported majority of forty votes for Brad- 
bury. This is wallowing pretty low, presuming 
upon the verdancy of the people, but even this 

alla Grass in the boots of Bradbury fails to 
elect him; and atill Foster leads the majority 
by nearly two hundred, and is elected. 


Senator Clay, of Alabama, lately addressed 
a letter to his constituents, closing lugubrious- 
ly, a8 follows : , - 

“T apprehend it will require greater unanim- 
ity in the South than has-characterized our 
past political struggles, to eave her from gross 
wrong by the next Congress, or from, the tri- 
umph of Black Republicanism in the next 
Presidential contest. The sectional battles 
about Kansas will be renewed, probably at the 
next session of Congress—when application 
for her admissidn as a non-slaveholding State 
will be made—and will be continued until she 
is added to the already preponderant North. 
We will be disappointed, I fear, if we expect 
an end of sectional strife, or the beginning of 
that millennial fraternization of the United 
States, so often and fondly predicted, while we 
try to extend the area of Negro Slavery, or even 
travel with our slaves in non-slaveholding States 
or the common Territories of the Union, or un- 
til the North is satisfied that her interest will 
be promoted by tolerating the ‘ Carse of Sla- 
very,’ or that the Scuth is fully united and 
firraly resolved to maintain, even to disunion, 
those rights she refused to surrender to create, 
and ought not to surrender to preserve, the 
Union.” 
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Mr. Blair, of St. Louis, having been charged 
with the ownership of 30 slaves, and being a 
hypocrite on the subject of emancipation 
makes answer in a published letter as follows . 

“Tam the owner of a few slaves, most o 
them purchased by me to prevent them from 
being separated from ther families; and I 
have emancipated more than I now own. The 
doctrine I advocate will, if successful, give free- 
dom to all the slaves in Missouri, my own in- 
cluded, and I shou'd consider this great boon 
cheaply purchased by the sacrifice of whatever 
interest I have in that species of property. 

“George Washington, Thomas Jefferson, 

John Jay of New York, and Henry Clay, were 
all slaveholders; they were all advocates of 
emancipation, and would all be hypocrites, ac- 
cording to the logic of the ‘ Negro Democracy’ 
of the day. The truth is, that emancipation is 
urged by some from religious and conscientious 
scruples on the subject of slaveholding, by 
others from considerations of economy, and by 
others again from political considerations. All 
of these different views were well worthy of 
being weighed, and, as they all tend tothe same 
object, I cannot see why those who urge eman- 
cipa‘ion on one ground should take ivsue with 
those who advocate it from other motives. For 
my part, I have always given greater weight to 
the objection arising from political considera- 
tions, holding as I do that the institution is 
hostile to all true democracy, and that its irre- 
siatible tendency is to build up an oligarchy 
aad subvert our republican Government . The 
idea of liberating the slaves, and allowing them 
to remain in this country, is one that never will 
be tolerated. Whenever emancipation is 
broached in a slave State, the advocates of Sla- 
very commeiice raising the howl that the object 
is to liberate the slaves, and put them on an 
equality with the white people; and in this way 
many laboring men are misled, and take the 
side of an institution which is absolutely hostile 
to their best intereats. It was for this teason 
that I put forward in Congress the views I have 
always held on this subject, in favor of golo 
nizing our free negroes in Centra! America, to 
be protected there by the power of this Govern- 
ment, and guarantied in all their political 
tights.” 

Some twenty years ago, when in the Virgin: 
Legislature, Charles J. Faulkner, now 4 vival 
of Gov. Wise for the leadership of the Slavery 
Democracy of the Old Dominion, anid : 

“Sir, tax our lands—vili 


1] the discount market, and it was difficult to ob- ! 
of tain any terms for short loans. 


vote this year is increased 8,716, and the Re: | 
publican vote 6,175. d 
gressional districts prove Republican, Foster’s 
majority in the 6th being 137, and French's in 
the 31 being 56. This makes the delegation 


Both the doub‘fal Qon- 








$4,587 43,104 
Governor Morriil’s ma) »rity, 8,642. 


A Washington correspondent of the Times 


ys: 2 Ueey ‘ 

“ Little doubt now exists in the minds of 
the knowing ones that the Pres‘dent is a can- 
didate for renomination. He has thrown his 
pledges to the dogs, and in a few months will be 
openly in the field. Tke Bright clique have 
heen busy in persuading him to this course. 
Despsiring of electing one of their number, 
they have centred on the old man, as the best 
means by which theif present control of the 
Government can be prolonged. They have 


run, and that Douglas is the only stumbling- 
block to the successful result of his wishes. 
This has served to impart an additional sharp- 
neas to the rancor with which the President is 
making his minions pursue the ‘little giant.’ 
He has always hated Douglas, but this last 
idea has added the green eye of jealousy, im- 
posing freeh poison in the venom of his heart.” 


In several of the Congressional distriets of 
the city of New York, the Republicans bave 
apzointed committees of conference to meet 
similar committees from other organizations 
that oppose the present Administration. 


The Republicans of the tenth Congressional 
district of Massachusetts nominated Charles 
Delano for Congress on the fitteenth bgllot. 
De. Chaff:e, the present member, was also a 
candidate for the nomination. 


FOREIGN SUMMARY. 


Halifax, Sept. 22.—The steamer Niagara 
arrived here this morining a: an early hour, 
with Liverpool dates to the 11th. 

The steamers City of Washington and Nova 
Scotia arrived out on the 9:h inst. 

A slaver, brigantine St. Andrew, captured on 
the coast of Africa, arrived at St. Helena on the 
30th of July. She hailed from Charleton. 
Later advices from India and China have 
reached England, but embracing nothing im: | 
portant. 

Heavy reinforcements for the Indian army 
had sailed. | 
The American packet ship J. J. Hathome | 
and the barque Margaret came in collision off | 
the mouth of the Mersey, when the latter sunk, 
= all hands perished, except the captain and 
pilot. 

A convention has been concluded between 
England and Brazil, for the settlement of the 
outstanding claims of either Government. 

The ship Ano had arrived from Australia, 
with nearly $2,000,000 value in gold. 

Mr. Morphy, the famous chess player, 
beaten at Paris by M. Hanwitz. 

The forcible abduction by the Roman inqui- 
sition at Bologne of a Jewish child, under the 
pretence that it had been baptized secretly by | 
@ purse, had created a painful sensation 
throughout the Jewish world. The Jews of 
London have taken the matter up. 

There is nothing new in regard to the cable. 
The directors were to meet on the 11th to dis- 
cuss future action, and the shipment of the 
ao = from Plymouth to Valentia was sus- 

nded. 

The London Times says that the condition of 
the Atlantic cable is unaltered. Signals con- 
tinue to be received, but they were too uncer: ' 
tain and faint to be intelligible. Continued 
experiments still indicate that the injury is near , 
the Irish coast—probably within three miles. | 

The Liverpool Post says that the experiments | 
prove beyond a doubt that the de‘ect arises 
from leakage, at a distance of two hundred and | 
forty miles from land. 

Queen Victoria visited Leeds on the 6th, and 
performed the ceremony of opening the new 
town hall in that city. The Queen had an en- 
thusiastic reception, and the decorations and 
illuminations were on a splendid seale. 

The Daily News city article says the funds 
were strengthened on the 7th inst. by an extra- 
ordinary and rapid rise in the Paris Bourse, 
coupled with the satisfactory progress of the 
monthly settlement of consols, and that there 
was a fair demand for money in commercial , 
channels, 

The stoppage of the house of John Plows & 
Co., of London and Rio, with considerable lia- 
bilities, has been announced. 

There was a remarkable increase of ease in 
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Messrs. Archi- 
bald, Montgomery, & Co., Australian merchants, 
had suspended for about £60,000. Gold was 
flowing into the Bank of England. | 

The telegraph between England and the 
Channel Islands had been formally opened. 

The ships Abby Langdon and Harriet 
Frances, before reported ashore, are total 
wrecks. The former has gone to pieces. 

The latest accounts from the departments 
announce & gradual improvement in commer- 
cial affairs. The Paris flour market was quiet, 
but firm. Wheat was dull, and buyers demand 
a reduction. The French wine and brandy 
market had a drooping tendency. 

A telegram from Paris reports a dreadfal 
railway accident on the Heights of St. Ger- 
mains, killing seven and wounding fifty persons. 

Prince Napoleon goes to Algiers about the 
25th of August. 


Halifax, Sept. 22.—The Times says, in rela- 
tion to the cable, that occasionally a short word 
is given, bat never anything to a complete sen- 
tence. 

The first instalment of fifteen per cent. of 
the Turkish loan was met with remarkable 
promptneas. 

Pardoe, Hoomans, & Cc., carpet manufac- 
turers at Kidderminster, had suspended ; lia- 
bilities, £80,000 to £100,000. 

The Board of Trade had directed an inquiry 
into the circumstances attending the wreck of 
the American ship Abby Langdon, off the Isle 
of Wight. : 

Negotiations for the establishment of mail 
services to Australia and British Columbia, by 
the Panama ronte, were still under the consid- 
eration of the Government. 

The London News understands that the Ea- 
ropean and American Steam Company have ef- 
fected a reconciliation with Messrs. Croaskey 
& Co., on satisfactory terms. 

A correspondent of the Times, who has a 
good cflicial experience in the feelings of the 
Chinese, has strong apprehensions that, if the 

ayment of the war indemnity is allowed to be 
left dependent on the collection of the customs 
at Canton, not only will its receipts be prob- 
lematical, but there will be a constant recur- 
rence of disputes. 





fy our country— 
carry the sword of extermination through our 
now defenceless villages; but spare us, I im- 
plore you, spare us the curse of Slavery—that 
a drop from the chalice of the destroying 
angel. 


Gen. Ephraim R. Eckley has withdrawn from 
his independent Republican candidacy for Con- 
gress in the 21at district of Ohio, leaving John 
A. Bingham, the present member and regular 
nominee, without an opponent for re-election. 


The report that Mr. Appleton will retire from 
the office of Assistant Secretary of State, is not 
credited at Washington. 


Vermont continues to be “the star that never 
sets.” The Republican majority for Governor 
at the late election is 15,626; the majorities of 

members of Congress vary from four to six 

usand five hundred ; while the State Senate 
Contains 29 Republicans and one Democrat, 
and the House of Representatives 195 Repub- 
licans and 35 Democrats. 


The Kenebec Journal contains the complete 
cial returns of the recent election in Maine. 
he Republican majority for Governor is 8,842, 
While last year it was 11,488, The Democratic 


New York 27.—The following dispatch 
was cabana, vty ir. Pld: 
Halifax, Sept. 27.—To Cyrus W. Field, Esq., 
New York: 1 have arrived here, on my way to 
the bay of Bull’s Arm, with instruments and 
regulations to test the cable in concert with. 
Valentia. 

Gcod and regular currents from Newfound- 


land were received up to the day I left i 
(12th inet.,) but no words had an satel 


since the 2d inst. The testing shows a loss of 
insulation three miles from Valentia, but I hope 
to work through it. 

I will leave bere as soon as possible. The 
steamer for St. John’s does not start till the 7th 
of October, but J shall try and get there, by a 
gan-boat or otherwise, immediately. 

Luxpy, from Valentia Office. 


Halifax, Sept. 27.—The steamer Prince Al- 
bert, from Galway, with dates to midnight of 
the 14th, has arrived here. She broke two 
flanges of her screw on the 17th, and made the 
rest of the voyage under canvass. 

It was thought the shore ends of the cable 
would all be shipped by the 16th. Shares were 
steady at £500. 





persuaded him that a Northern man most be | Th 


Tt was romored that Canada will be visited 
next summer by some of the prominent mem. 


bers of the royal family, if not by the Queen 
and congort. 


Accoun‘s from Italy say that the Neapolitan 


unanimous. The Legislature stands: Senate, Government had received notice that a quanti- 
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yeptington oe. cise. o> em 0aro 68] New York, Sept. 27.—The steamer City of 


Washington, from Liverpool on the 15th, ar- 
rived here this evening. 

is nothing later from the Atlantic 
cable. The shares remained firm at £500, 

The reported occupation of Villa Franca by 
Russia is innaccurate. 

The London Morning Post says that the pol- 
icy of the United States towards Mexico is be- 
lieved to be against any present interference, 
80 that she may fall an easy prey when debili- 
tated by anarchy. 

_ The Times is apprehensive that the ten mil- 
lions of Mexican indebtedness to European 
creditors is in serious jeopardy. 

The weather continues favorable to the crops. 

e markets are generally unchanged since 
the report by the Prince Albert. 

The funds continue to improve steadily. 
Consols closed at 97} to 974 for money, and 
97§ to 974 for account. 





THE PERILS OF BALLOONING. 


We have learned full particulars of the ba'- 
loon ascension at Adrian on Thursday, its eub- 
sequent descent, and its second ascension, and 
ran away with the zronant while beyond his con- 
trol. It is a brief narrative, but of thrilling in. 
terest. A man lost in the sky! There can 
scarcely be a more terrible thought. It makes 
the flesh creep, and sends a shudder through 
every nerve! 

The first ascension took place about nine 
o’clock in the morning. It was on the occasion 
of a large Sunday school celebration at Adrian. 
The balloon was a very large and well-con- 
structed one, being about the height of a two- 
story building when inflated and ready to cut 
loose from its fastenings. Messrs. Bannister 
and Thurston took seats in the car attached to 
the balloon, and ascended safely and steadily. 
After remaining about forty minutes in the air, 
sailing towards Toledo all the time, they alight- 
ed in the woods in the town of Riga, Lenawee 
county, near Knight’s Station, on the Southern 
road, distant about eighteen miles weat of Tole- 
do. Several men came to the assiatance of the 
adventurers, and they proceeded to prepare the 
balloon for packing, to» be taken back to 
Adrian. 

Tn doing this, the monster balloon was turned 
over and partially upside down, to disentangle 
the netting and to reach the valve. To do this, 
Mr. Ira Thurston, one of the 2:onauts, took off 
his coat, and got astride of the valve block. He 
then suggested that the car should be detached 
from the balloon, while he should hold it dowa 
with his weight. This proved a fearful calcu- 
lation, for no sooner was the atill inflated body 
relieved of the weight of the car, than it shot 
into the Air with the suddenness of a rocket, 
taking Mr. Thurston along with it, seated upon 
the valve of the balloon, and holding on to the 
collapsed silk of the air-ship in that portion of 
its bulk! In this perfectly helplesss condition, 
the ill-fated man sped straight into the sky in 
the full gight of his companions, even more 
helpless than himself. So far as ry hood there 
were no possible means for him to secure his 
descent, whether safe or otherwise. The part 
of the balloon filled with gas was full twelve 
feet above him, so that there was no chance for 
him to cut its sides, and allow the gas to escape. 
He could only cling to his precarious hold, and 
go whithersoever the currents of air ehould 
take him. 

Without regulation or control of any kind, 
the balloon continued to mount upward, sailing 
off in the direction of this city'and Lake Erie. 
The fatal ascension took place about eleven 
o’clock, and, a few minutes past noon, it was 
seen in the town of Blissfield, in Lenawee coun- 
ty, apparently full three miles high, and about 
the size of a star in appearance. It was still 
going up and on. At a quarter past one o'clock, 
it was last dimly visible, going in the direction 
of Malden, as ascertained by compass bearings 
taken by the parties observing it. 

What is his exact fate baffles conjecture ; but 
that it is horrible, almost beyond precedent, 
there can be no doubt. There is not one chance 
in a million for a successful escape. Whether 
the unfortunate man was carried up eo high as 
to become benumbed and senseless, death en- 
suing—or whether he fell off at length from his 
tremendous altitude, to have his breath sucked 
from him in his fearfal descent, and to be sunk 
in the lake or dashed into a shapeless mass 
upon the earth, it is doubtful if any save God 
willever know. The mind stands appalled in 
contemplating this fearful diaster, and blindly 

in mazes of wonder at where his place 
of sepulchre shall be. 

Mr. Thurston was an experienced balloonist, 
having built several, and this being his thirty- 
seventh ascension. He was formerly a resident 
in the vicinity of Lima and Rochester, in western 
New York, bat has lately resiged in Adrian, 
where he was extensivety engaged in business 
asa nurseryman. He was a widower, having 
lost his wife last winter. He leaves an ioterest- 
ing daughter, about seventeen years of age, to 
mourn her father’s unknown, terrible fate.— 
Detroit Tribune. 


The anxiety to hear tidings of the missing 
eronaut, Mr. Thoraton, is very great, pervading 
the egire community, giving rise to countless 
inquiries and many rumors. This forenoon, 
the ramor was widely circulated that the bal. 
loon had descended in Canada, and that its pre- 
cious freight, a human life, was safe. The 
tidings sent a thrill of joy to every heart. Some 
reports located the spot where the balloon had 
fallen in the woods, near Bear Creek, in the 
vicinity of Lake St. Clair, to the north of Chat- 
ham.. Others made it at the “ Puce,” others 
still at Belle River, and others at Baptiste 
Creek, all localities on or near the G. W. Rail- 


way. 

We have made careful and extended inqui- 
ries upon the other side, sufficient to justify us 
in stating that the balloon has come to the 
earth, ef further, that, in all probability, it 
was empty !|—Detroit Tribune, 20th. 

We learn by a passenger over the Ohio and 
Mississippi railroad, who arrived yesterday 
morning, that on Friday afternoon there was a 
balloon ascension from the Illinois State Fair 
grounds, at Centralia. The eronaut ascended 
at four o’clock P. M., and at six o’clock de- 
scended about ten miles southeast of Centralia, 
and, fastening his balloon to a fence, went into 
a house near by for refreshments. While he 
was eating, two boys, one 8 and the other 4 
years old, clamberred into the car of the bal- 
loon, and unfastened the rope. The balloon 
ascended rapidly, and when our inforant left, 
nothing had been heard from the young ad- 
venturers.— Cincinnati Gazette. 

We were disposed to doubt the above story, 
but the Louisville Journal, of Tuesday, says : 

“Mr. Mullen, of the John Gaunlt, who arri- 
ved last night from Cairo, and passed through 
Centralia, confirms it, and brings the welcome 
intelligence of the safety of the children. The 
oldest wasa girl. It se DER that the affair 
caused the most tremendous excitement, and 
hundreds turned out and followed the balloon 
until it was out of sight. It is supposed that it 
went up two miles. On Sunday morning, a 
farmer, who resided some nineteen miles from 
Centralia, discovered the balloon in a tree, 
where it had caught, and the children in it. He 
immediately climbed up on it, and found the 
little boy asleep, the girl having taken off her 


warm. Neither of them seemed alarmed, or, 
if they had been, they had got over it, and were 


¢o : t the chil 
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Kx-Governor William Walker, of the Wyan- 
dotte Indians in Kansas, complains that in 1855 
he gave a Valuable oil portrait of a celebrated 
Indian to Baron Clinch, of Germany, who prom. 
ised to send him in return a barrel/of fine 
Bhenish wine, but the wine has not come. The 
Indian chief thereupon exclaims, “Give me 





The French and Exsglish treaties with China 
have beep received in d, 


nature's jn preference to patent nobility.” 


®pron, and wrapped it around him to keep him | 


GENERAL SUMMARY, 


The Buenos Ayres correspondent of the New 
York Express, under date of September 3, 
gives some very characteristic performances 
up ix Paraguay. Lopez has aroused the ire of 


the British Lion, and if her Majesty’s Minister | d 


is aa spunky as he has the credit of being, 
L~p-2 may have an Eoglish war on his hands. 

Mr. Christie, the British Minister near the 
Argentine Confederation, started some weeks 
since for Paraguay, on board H. B. M.’s steam 
er Wasp, for the purpose, it is sup of 
renewing the English treaty, which expires this 

ear, or of making a better one in ita stead. 

he Wasp broke down, her propeller becoming 
deranged, and she had to return to this port ; 
whereupon Mr. Christie took e on the 
Paraguayan merchant s'eamer Salto do Guayra, 
and proceeded if safety to Ascension. 

Soon after bis arrival, he opened negotiations, 
and as a preliminary step waited upon hie Ex- 
cellency the President, to prbbent is creden- 
tials. At his first visit he found Lopez dressed 
in @ preposterous costume, half military, half 
diplomatic, and some parts of it so grossly 
exaggerated as to make it extremely ridiculous. 
Asa part of his uniform, Lopez wore an im- 
mense cocked hat, all fringed with swansdown 
and bedizened with gold lace; and this orna- 
ment he persisted in keeping on his head 
during the whole interview; at which discour- 
tesy Mr Christie took serious umbrage, as he 
is most unyielding in matters of etiquette. He 
retired from the interview rather abruptly, and 
made official complaint of the affront the Presi- 
dent had put upon her Majesty’s Minister, by 
wearing his hat at an official interview ; where: 
upon the sapient Paraguayan Secretary replied 
to the indignant Plenipo, that her Majesty the 
Queen always wore her crown and robes of 
state wher she received foreign Ministers, and 
that the President of Paraguay saw no im. 
propriety in wearing his hat, which with him 
took the place of the peculiar ensign of royalty 
displayed by the Queen. 

Mr. Christie did not wait to bold any more 
correspondence with so illustrated a Govern- 
ment. He asked for his passports, and without 
delay took passage on a small English mer- 
chant steamer. When some thirty or forty 
leagues below Ascension, the Little Polly met 
the Paraguayan war steamer Tacuari. It was 
night time when they sighted each other, and 
both vessels had lights up. The Tacuari, with- 
out making signals of any kind, deliberately 
altered her course, and ran plump i-to the Lit- 
tle Polly, cutting her down to the water’s edge 
The passengers and crew all jumped on board 
of the Tacuari, without saving a paper. Some 
of them had no time to take their hats, and the 
watch below were glad to be saved in their 
night clothes. They do say that Mr. Christie 
did not make a very dignified appearance. 
tumbling over the rail of the Tacuari in his 
shirt aud drawers; but all hands were thankful 
that they escaped with their lives. The Little 
Polly savk instantly, and in the morning noth- 
ing could be seen of her. 

It is intimated here that the Tacuari people 
had no idea that so distinguished a dignitary 
as Mr. Christie was on board the Little Polly. 
Her only intention was to oripple the Little 
Polly, because that vessel interfered with the 
traffic of the Salto de Guayra, Ypora, and 
other steamers ownéd by Lopez, which virtual- 
ly monopolize the steam trade of the river. 

This cage is a serious one, as the steamer 


and the whole of her valuable cargo are totally’ 


lost, and are not insured. Nobody supposes 
that Mr. Christie, who has returned to Panama, 
will rest satisfied with so inglorious a termina. 
tion‘of his mission to Paraguay. 


The fall trade sale of books, which has been 
in progress at Leavitt & Co.’s for the Isst eleven 
days, closed on Saturday night, after an unpre- 
cedently prosperous sale. The attendance was 
from all parts of the country, and was very 
large. Prices ran high, in some cases exceed 
ing the retail rate, and the amount sold, though 
not as great as was anticipated, was still very 
good. This sale shows that the book business 
of the couniry is rapidly recovering from the 
depression of last year, and there is no evidence 
of the inflation which characterized the sales 
of other years. The total amount of the sales 
will reach nearly $250,000. Of Appleton & 
Co.’s books, $35,000 worth were sold ; Phillips, 
Sampson, & Co.’s invoice reached $20,000; 
Derby & Jackson, $15,000; Little, Brown, & 
Co., $7,000. This firm sold a number of Kent’s 
Commentaries—the first time this book has 
made its appearance at a trade sale. Harding 
& Sons, of Philadelphia, sold $3,000 worth of 
their beautiful Bibles. Leavitt & Allen dis- 

ed of $8,000 worth of books; Blanchard & 
ea, $7,000; Ticknor & Fields, $3,000. For 
elementary educational works there was a large 
demand ; albums and hclyday works sold well. 
Webster’s Dictionary, Beecher’s Life Thoughts 
and The Prince of the House of David, had 
large sales. Of the last-named work, 6,000 
copies were sold, showing a large demand for 
it. Altogether the sales were satisfactory to 
the contributors, and show the book business 
to be in a healthy condition. 


The Republic of San Marino, in Italy, has 
awarded a medal to Maria Mitchell, the astron- 
omer of Nantucket. An honorary diploma of 
the Berlin geographical society has been for- 
warded to Prof. Bache, of the coast survey. 


The Observatory controversy has so far spur- 
red Prof. Gould to acticn, that he announces 
the discovery of a new asteroid by George 
Searle, his assistant. Prof. Gould also pub- 
lishes a card, asking to have the question 
whether the trustees misquoted his letters re- 
ferred to an impartial tribunal, composed of 
two persons selected by each party, and a fifth 
selected by the four. The trustees have pub- 
lished a denial of the alleged garbling. 

Captain Park, of the British brig John Buat- 
ler, arrived at New York from Port au Platt, 
5th inst., states that Santa Anna marched into 
Santiago on the lst day of September, with 
2,000 men and 7,000 horses, and took posses- 
sion of the Fort. Santiago had previously capit- 
ulated, the President, Valverde, fled to Monto 
Christo, there to embark for Turk’s Island. 
The Collector of Customs at Port au Platt, and 
three men from Santiago, also left for Turk’s 
Island on the 5.h of September. When Capt. 
Park left, there was no Government, the princi- 
pal merchants had closed their stord, the pa- 
per money was of no value, and no person 
knew how to sell or buy, or what the next 
change was to be. 


The St. Paul (Minn.) Minnesotian of the 14th 
inst. says that recent accounts from the Selkirk 


settlement contradict the previous reports of 


the destruction of the crops by grasshoppers; 
on the contrary, the crops were most plentiful, 
and the colony was never better off for supplies. 
About the 15th of June the whole country was 
filled with young grasshoppers, just hatched, 
and great fears were entertained of their destroy- 
ing the crops, but as soon as they could fly 
they all rose in the air, and attempted to cross 
the Red river, but were nearly all drowned in 
the passage. Soa 


The Russian commercial city, Astrachan, 
on the Volga, forty miles from its entrance into 
the Caspian Sea, was visited by a destructive 
conflagration in August, the account of which 
shows a want of means to subdue a fire, and an 
inefficiency in the use of obvious and simple 
means, quite Turkish in stupidity : 

“ According to the Cologne Gazette, the fire 
broke out about ten o'clock on the evening of 
the 12th of August, in a warehouse of coopers’ 
hoops, on the left bank of the Volga. In less 
than fifteen minutes the flames extended to a 
neighboring lumber dock, which was totally 
destroyed. Meanwhile, a high wind having 
arisen, by half past ten another dock and sever- 
al dwelling-houses were in flames, and, the fire 
rapidly spreading, it was found recessary, in 
order to arrest its progress, to tear down the 
buildings it its course. This apparently check- 
ed the conflagration in the direction of the 
wind; but about three o’clock some burning 
brands were blown upon a lumber-loaded barque 
lying in the harbor, and in a few minutes the 
flames shot.up mast high, communicating to 
other vessels lying near, and soon a whole fleet 
of burning vessels parted their anchors and 
floated down the Volga, in their course setting 

to others. After floating some five versta, 

e burning mass brought up at an uninhabited 
island, where some of the vessels sunk, otherg 
barned to the water's edge. Near this island, 
howeyer, two of the vessels came in contact 
with a barque loaded with powder, which had ar- 
rived the previous evening, and a tremendous 
explosion ensued, setting on fire a large Gov- 
ernment provision warehouse and a private 
lumber depot, which where entirely destroyed. 
At ten A. M. on the 13:h, several of the burn- 





i Is left their anch and floated to- 
wards the oo-called (zat rosdatead, where the 


flames communicated to seventeen Government 
vessels, loaded with provisions. A barque, with 
& cargo of ammunition, and three ships freight- 
ed with cloth, all belonging to the Government, 
were likew'se consumed, The property de- 
stroyed in the city comprised 121 dwellings, 11 

ocks, many of them fall of and @ sioLe 
church dedicated to the V: Mary. The 
nomber of vessels lost, and the value of the 
papery destroyed, have not yet been uscer- 


The Boston Advertiser says of the Hon. 
Charles Sumner, that at the last accounts he 
was on his way to A:x, in Savoy, where douches 
and ice were to be applied to the spine. After 
a few weeks of this treatment, he was to re- 
turn to Paris, whén the fire was again to be 
applied. It is too early, as yet, to say what 
may be the result.- If pain and suffering, 
borne with heroic endurance, could insure 
health, he certainly would have it. Meanwhile, 
we are grieved to learn that one result of the 
active surgical treatment he has undergone has 
been the development of neuralgic pains in the 
chest, which have added to the discomforts of 
his long martyrdom. 


The United States steam frigate Niagara ar- 
rived off this port on Saturday, about one 
o'clock, P. M., and came to anchor in about 
eight fathoms of water. Her topmasts can jast 
be distinguished from the city wharves over 
Morris’s Island. She has a full frigate’s guard 
on board, consisting of three hundred sailors 
and fifty marines. 

Being desirous of placing before our readers 
all the incidents attending the removal of the 
negroes from Fort Samter to the Niagara, we 
several days since made application to the 
United States District Marshal for permission 
to allow a gentleman connected with the office 
to be on board of the steamer which was to 
make the transfer. The Marshal received the 
application very kindly, but declined our re- 
quest, stating that no person would be permit- 
ted to be on board but himself and two depu- 
ties, not even the officers of the court, as he 
considered that it would be highly indecorous 
to give avy information respecting the removal 
of the negroes to the public, through the press, 
before the President had been informed. 

No agent of the Colonizaticn Society is ou 
board the Niagara, and the ship is provided with 
sufficient scores only for the officers and crew. 
The Marshal has, however, supplied from one 
of cur Charleston merchants the necessary 
stores for the Atricans, which were conveyed 
to the Niagara yesterday. The Marehal and 
his assistants, the United States Attorney, and 
the ship chandler, were the cnly parties allow- 
ed to visit the ship. 

The steamer Gen. Clinch yesterday forencon 
visited Fort Sumter, took on board the Afri 
cans, and conveyed them to the frigate. A 
heavy sea was running, and it required all the 
ingenuity of the oficers in charge to ship the 
cargo. Finally, they hit upon the expedient, 
so successfully practiced among the Indians of 
South America in crossivg rapid streams. The 
frigate and the steamer were connected by two 
hawsers, and 8 large tub placed upon a third 
line, run from the spanker boom of the frigate 
to the deek of the steamer, and thus the awful 
chasm was bridged. Upon this line the negroes 
were placed, aud hauled by tub-falls to the 
frigate.—Charleston Mercury, 20th. 


Lieut. Habersham, of the steamer Powha- 
tan, in his last letter from China to the Phila. 
delphia Ledger, thus describes the fraterniza- 
tion of the American and Russian Ministers to 
Chioa, which occurred after the English and 
French had opened the route to Tien-Sing : 

“No sooner had the allies thus established 
themselves at Tien-Sing, than our able repre- 
sentative, Mr. William B. Reed, left his large 
cabin on board of the Minnesota, pulled on 
board of the Russian steamer ot war America, 
hoisted the American flag at her fore, along- 
side of the Russian eagle, and was steamed up 
towards Tien-Sing. Then was seen a strange 
sight—an unnatural one, almost—despotiem and 
freedom walking hand in hand. On the quar- 
ter deck of the Russian steamer of war Ameri- 
ca walked Count Poutaitine and Mr. W. B. 
Reed, in earnest conversation; below, in the 
mess, Russian an® American officers drinking 
champagne and fraternizing ; and at the Amer- 
ica’s foremast head waved the flags of Russia 
and the Uzited States, side by side.” 


Madame Le Vert and Mrs. Anna Cora 
Ritchie have declined the public demonstra: 
tion of a matinee or soriee, with which several 
papers have announced they were to be com 
plimented by their literary friends. 


Some interesting unpublished letters of the 
physiognomist Lavater have recently been dia- 
coverec in St. Petersburgh. The Grand Duke 
Constantine having directed that the library of 
Paul I should be rearranged and catalogued, 
a package of manuscripts was found, which 
proved to be letters from Lavater to the Em- 
press Maria Feodorowna. 


The quickest rate of locomotion, after the 
electric spark, light, sound, and cannon balls, 
is ascertained to be the flight of a swallow. 
One of these birds has been let off at Ghent, 
and made its way to its nest, at Antwerp, in 
twelve and a half minutes, going at the rate of 
five kilometres a minute (i. e. four and a half 
miles.) 

The announcement from Halifax that the ship 
Rosenheath passed a large steamship on fire 
on the 16th inst., in latitude 45° 12’, longitude 
41° 48’, has created a deep sensation in New 
York. There are now on the Atlantic ten 
steamships, namely, the Saxonia, Ariel, Alps, 
Canada, Edinburgh, City of Baltimore, North 
Star, Austria, New York, Prince Albert, and 
Hudson. Seven of the vessels are from New 
York, bound to European ports, and three— 
the Austria, Prince Albert, and Hudson—are 
on their way to New York. The Herald says: 

“From careful examination into the proba- 
ble positions of all the above-mentioned steam 
ships at the time the burning ship was seen, it is 
conjectured that the unfortunate vessel was 
either the Ariel, Alps, Canada, Edinburgh, or 
Austria. The Austria sailed from Hamburg, 
via Southampton, on the-4:h inst , for New York, 
and should have arrived some days since. She 
has on board, it is supposed, upwards of 500 
passengers. The information with regard to 
the burning ship is very indefinite. 

“ The Journal of Commerce says the Austria 
is the only one among the above with a red 
bottom, like the steamer on fire, but she has 
not a walking beam. Until some further par 
ticulars are received, the indentity of the burn- 
ing steamer is but a matter of speculation. As 
she lay in s frequented track, it is probable her 
people succeeded in getting aboard some pass 
ing ,vessel.” ee 

The President did not goto Wheatland to 
meddle with the Congressional election—no— 
not at all—by no means. He went to get his 
razors sharpened by one of that class of biped- 
who have no rights that a white man is bound 
to respect. In witness whereof, the following 
letter is published : 

Waeatianp, Sept. 17, 1858. 


“Me. Wirtiams: The razors which you sent 
me by Miss Parker are excellent. I never owned 
a better. They have become a little dall by 
constant use. I would thank you to put them 
in good order for me by to-morrow afternoon, 
when I will send or call for them. 

“ Yours, &c., James Bucnanan.” 


Weare requested to state that the Post Office 
Department has issued instructions to send all 
correspondence for the west cosst of Mexico 
and points in the interior of that Republic by 
the New York and California route, via Pana- 
ma.and Acapulco, To insure transmission by 
this route, letters and newspapers should be 
distinctly marked, “ Via Panama and Acapual- 
co.” Postage on letters, twenty cents for each 
half ounce; on newspapers, two cents each. 
Inthe present disturbed condition of Mexico, 
and in the absence of steam communication 
between New Orleans and Vera Cruz, this 
route on Se ay and + See 
conveyance for postal matter for points in 
the He aa and southwestern parts of Mexi- 
co.— Union. 


Qne of the drollest stories in the late foreign 
pers is gne to the effect that the managers of 
Belgian balls and the lessees of Belgian ball- 
rooms, haying found, to their grief, that the 
vast circumference of crinolines have diminiah- 
ed.the number of dancers, have commenced 
charging an extra admission fee for ladies 
whiten stitia went beyond a certain mark, and 
this mark is determined by a crinoli-metre, 
“ At a ball given on Sunday, 22d, at Montigny, 


one female was measured, an an extra 
75 centimes; another n, of an economi¢ 
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A correspondent of the Troy Whig thus de- 
sctibés a visit to the residence of the poet 
Whittier: e 
.“ Amesbury, a svall manfacturing village 
about fifty miles east of Boston, is situated in 
the midst of the romantic scenery of eastern 
Massachusetts. Arouod us the hills iift their 
lofty heads, and the green meadows smile at 
their feet as if worchipping in joy their glorious 
grandeur—while the Wantnas winds its silvery 
way in their midet, toward old oceau, which, at 
@ short distance, ‘sings its monotonous song 
forever and ever.’ : 

“In a little cottage, surrounded by wavizg 
trees, lives the Quaker ae one of 
New England’s choicest ; and from this 
quiet spot have gone forth those songs of labor 
and freedom which have made his poetry so 

pular, although his opinions on some sub- 
jects may be le but a to few. He isa 
grave, quiet-looking man, with an intellectual 
countenance, and one of the firmest, most expres- 
sive mouths I ever met with. It is the at- 
tractive featare of his face, on meeting him; 
the idea of intellectual power and firmness 
would at once suggest itself, while his plain 
garb but adds to the effect.” 


The Hudson’s Bay Company have eent a 
deputation, consisting of Sir George Simpson, 
former Governor of their possessions, House 
Etlice, member of the British Parliament, and 
John Rae, the Arctic explorer, to examine the 
route via St. Paul to the Fraser river country, 
and they arrived at St. Paul on the 13th. 


The Cable—Mr. De Santy’s Response. 

Trinity Bay, Sept. 24 —We have received 
nothing intelligible from Valentia since the let 
of September, excepting feeling a few signals 
yes We cannot send anything to Valen- 
tia. There has been yery little variation in the 
electrical maaifestations. Dz Sanry, 

To Cyrus W. Field, Esq., N. ¥. 

New York Sept. 25.—Mr. De Santy tele- 
graphs the honorary directors, that he will here- 
after send daily reports in relation to the 
cable. . 

The cable is not working to-day, but the 
Trinity Bay station is occasionally receiving 
some weal impulses of current, but they are 
unintelligible. , a0 

The day before yesterday, we: commenced 
receiving a current from Valentia, and hoped 
we should-be at work soon. Mr. Mackey was 
then informed that the current had failed; 
hence the discrepancy in the messages. 


Treaty Between England and Nicaragua. 

New York, Sept. 27.—The Times of this 
morning publishes the draft of a treaty between 
Great Britain and Nicaragua, prepared for Sir 
William Gore Ouseley. Both Governments are 
said to approve of it. And it also states that 
Sir William Gore Oaseley will shortly visit Nic- 
aragua, to secure its ratification. England 
guaranties the neutrality of the I-thmus, and, 
if Nicaragua fails to protect the passengers, 
England will use force to secure them against 
molestation. The treaty also secures eommer- 
cial advantages to both Powers. 


_ THE BURNING OF STEAMER AUSTRIA. 
Only Sixty-seven Saved out of Six Hundred 
Souls. 





Halifax, Sept. 27.—The burnt steamer fell 
in with at sea was the steamer Austria. Twelve 


ad report that only sixty-seven souls were 
saved, out of the 600 that were on board. 
. -SECOND DISPATCH. 

Halifax, Sept. 28.—The barque Lotas ar- 
rived here yesterday, with twelve of the sixty- 
seven ngers saved from the steamer Aus- 
tria, which lef{’ Hamburg on the 4th instant, 
and which was burnt at sea on the 13th inst. 

A passenger reports that a little after two 
o’clock on the afternoon of the 13th instant a 
dense volume of smoke burst from the after en- 
trance to the steerage. The speed of the 
steamer was.instantly slackened one-half, at 
which speed she continued until her magazine 
exploded, when the engineers, it is supposed, 
were instantly suffocated. The fire next burst 
through the heights amidships, travelling aft 
with fearful rapidity. A boat was let down on 
the port side, but it was instantly crushed. An 
other boat on the starboard side was swamped, 
from the numbers rushing — it. All the firat 
cabin passengers were on the ) excepting 
a few gentlemen, who must hove bens smoth- 
ered in the smoking room. 

Many of the second cabin passengers were 
also on the poop, but a number were shut in the 
cabin by the fire. Some were pulled up 
through the ventilators, but the greater number 
perished in the flames. The last woman who 
was drawn up said six were already suffocated. 

Several men and women on the poop deck 
jumped into the sea by twos and threes. Some 
women were already wrapped in flames. Others 
hesitated to jump till driven at the last moment 
by the advance of the flames. In half an hour, 
not & soul was left on the poop. 

The French barque Maurice, Capt. Ernest 
Renaud, came alongside at five o’clock, and 
rescued forty gers, who were chiefly 
taken from the bowsprit, but some were found 
struggling in the water. At eight o’clock, one 
of the metallic boats came up with twenty-two 
persons, including the first and third officers. 
Subsequently, four men were picked up floating 
on a piece of a broken boat. The second offi- 
cer was afterwards rescued from the water. 
Both he and the third officer were severely 
hurt. Many of the male passengers are fright- 
fully burnt. Six women only were saved, three 
of whom are shockingly burnt. 

A Norwegian barque went alongside the 
steamer next morning, and sent a boat. She 
may have picked up a few persons. The barque 
Maurice had no communication with her. 





AMERICAN AND ENGLISH RAILROADS. 


Considerable discussion has arisen of late 
years with regard: to the comparative cost of 
English and American railroads, and accord- 
ing to all the information thus far gathered, 
the account preponderates sadly against the 
latter. The New York Hvening Post has a 
very able and analytic editorial upon the sub 
ject, and for equal lengths of mileage, gives 
the subjoined relative cost of the railway sys- 
tem of the two nations : 

Annual expense of American rail- 

ways - --.- =  +$120,000,000 

Annual expense of English rail- - 





ways, same mileage = - - 80,000,000 
Annual difference 40,000,000 
Average annual expense for main- 
tenance of way of American , 
lines - > iit the 33,000,000 
Average annual expense of Eng- 
lish lines, same mileage - 12,600,000 
—_—_———— 
Annual difference 20,510,000 


Average annual cost of fael for 


American lines - - - 18,000,006 
Average annual cost of fuel for 
English lines, same mileage - 7,500,000 





Annual difference 10,500,000 


Total annual expense of American 
railways : : 


‘ - 171,000,000 
Total annual expense of English 
railways : : : - 100,000,000 


Total annual difference 71,000,000 
So that, for the same mileage, there is a dif 
ference against the American system of 
$71,060,000 in the total expenses, whilst in 
the consumption of fuel alone there is in the 
European system less than 68 per cent. of the 
quantity burned in our locomotives. 
Obviously, the basis of any comparison of 
Earopean and American railways must be their 


relative economical results. is a tabular 
statement of the receipts and expenses of cer- 
tain lines fh Europe and America : 

. Recei| Expenses Per centage 

per mile per mile of expence 

run. - Fun. on receipts. 
England, 185G - $1.44 $0.63 44 
France, 1855 - 2.03 087 48 
New York, 1856. - 1.76 1.00 57 
Massachusetts, 1855 1.89 1.05 G2 
Massachusetts, 1856 1.83 1.08 69 


With regard to time, it is stated that the 
a 

cent. faster than that of American 

Great Western was the fastest road in the 
world, and its ex ran regularly 117 miles 
in precisely two or 58.5 per hour. In 
New York State, in 1855, the a’ rate of 
trains was 24 miles per hour. 
pry atlgecte teehee © gdmedne terns ag 
per hour, and in 1857 the ayerage sunk to 29} 
miles. We have only published a few—albeit 
the most important items from the document 
before us—yet there is sufficient to suggest 
ideas of railroad reform in many leading par- 





of the rescued passengers have arrived here, . 
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speed Gn English railways is 26 per) co uRAPHY OF ALL, NATIONS, god-th 
TRATED ENCYCLOPEDIA OF ANIMATED Na 
TURE. Early application will seewre profitable employ 
ment near home, and free Ti 
{> For Circulays, containing fall particulars, write a! 
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long, and several thousand 
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Island, we observed many objects of 
well known as one of the best in 
It cecupies about one hundred 
larger portion in most 
to ornamental trees, ever- 


house, 100 


of 
frames and pits, belonging to the hardy depart- 
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ition to which, there is a 


in grapery 
| 120° feet long; © house, 40 feet long and 20 


rhododendr 
long, and 
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ground contain 


distin 


and 
fet ong; another, of 


wide, for stove plants and orchids; one for 
azaleas, and camellias, 1( 0 feet 


for camellias exc!usively, the 


seme length; one for Eri 


haps the 


per! 

of Rhododendrons, Stuartias, 
borea, &c., in this country. 
rare plants, and those of difficult prop 


Epacris, Borro- 
any 100 


this department, there is a 100-feet ing 
house, and about 400 running feet ve eick brick and 
stone cold pits. These structures and the open 


collections 
Ar- 


The cultivation of 


tion, 


ishes this establishment, and we ob- 
served that the grafting of 

ducted with gaeat success. 
flower the “ Lilium Gigantewm,” o new plant 
from the Himalayan mountains—so far as we 
are aware, the first that has bloomed in this 
country.— The Country Gentlema 


eens was con- 
e@ observed in 


Ne. 





bottle of Perry 


ease from your 


One Dollar expended in 


Davie’s Pain. Ki 
worth more to you than thovsands «f dollars | of 
invested in bank stock. It will eradicate dis- 
stem when all otber medicine 
fails. Thourands, both in this and foreign 
countries, readily testify to the fact. 


procuring a large 
iller, may be 
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Bye Flour - 

Wheat, white 
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Wheat, red - .- 


Corn, white - . 


Bye, Virginia - 
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BALTIMORE MARKERS 
Carefully prepared to Tuesday, Septembet 28, 1858. 
Flour, Howard Street 
Flour, City Mills oy a» » 


$5.50 
- 6.26 
4.37 


0 00 
0 00 
450 


4.37 (@ 0.00 
1.35 


1,22 


BEW YORK MARKET. 
Carefully prepared to Tuesday, September 28, 1858. 


+ $5 30 @ 5.35 W. M. WATSON & CO,, 
- 6.65 5.80 611 Columbia Land Office, Washington, D.C 
«= 6.30 § 40 si 
. ‘° rs HOWARD ASSOCIATION, 
« 3.30 .26 
» 4.20 @ 4.25 —— 
- 1,20 1.35 | A Benevolent Institution established by Special 
- 1,06 1.20 Endowment for the Relief of the Sick and 
- 78 80 Distressed, afflicted with Virulent and Epi- 
ressed, P 
95 1.00 demic Diseases 
17 18 IN times of Epidemics, it is the oljee of this Institwion 
. 46 52 to establish Hospitals, to provide Nurses, Physicians, 
C'othing, Food, Medicines, &c., for the sick and destitu 6, 
700 3.00 
4 . to take charge of the orphans of deceased parents, + nd to 
2.60 2.75 | minister in every possible wey to the re iefot the affiict- 
¥ 60 00 ed, and the healih of the public at Jarge. It is the duty 
of the Directors, at such times, to virit personally the in- 
° 6 ° ; ee ag een and to provide and execute means of re- 
e lief. umervus physicians, not acti members of the 
6 4 sociation, usually exrol their mamenen its books, sub- 
10 00 
. jettio be called upon io attend its hospitals, free of charge. 
x 
° 84 8$ In the absence of Epidemics, the D s have au- 
16.75 16 80 thorized the Consulting Surgeon to give advice and med- 
a! ; ical aid to persons suffering under Chionic Diseases of & 
14.80 (@14.85 virulent character, arising from an abuse of the phyrical 
« 11.25 @12.00 powers, mal-treutment, the effects of drugs, &c. 
ll ll Various Reports and Tracts on the nature and treat- 
w + ment .f Chronic Diseases, by the Consulting Surg: o: 
12 90 | have been published for gratuitous distribution, an will 
12 16 be sent, free of charge, to the afflicted. 
Address, for reports or treatment, Dr. George R. Cal- 
14 20 houn, Consulting Surgeon, Howard Association, No 2 
4 8 —_ a Sean, Penn 
y order of the Directors. 
124 13 ¥ZRA D. HEARTWELL, President 
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IMPORTANT TO SHIPMASTERS AND CREWS. 


Some twenty years since, I was very seriously injured 
in one of my hips, by coming in contact with the anchor 
of the ship of which I was second mate. The bruise was 
so bad that my hip has given me great trouble most of 
ihe time since, until a year ago last April, when I heard 
of Davis's Pain Killer, and i di 





CHRISTO 


tely proc 1 a bot 


tle, and, by using it according to the digections, was en- 
tirely cured in about ten days, and have not experienced 
the least trouble from my complaint since. 

Feeling the importance of having this valuable medi- 
cine constantly by me, before starting for Europe in 
Mafch last in the ship Louvre, from*New York, I pur- 
chesed two large bottles to take with me. While ai 
Antwerp, one of my crew was atiacked with a very se- 
vere dysentery ; I gave him the Pain Killer, and it cured 


On my passage home, with one hundred and sixty-four 
passengers, | administered this valuable remedy to ali 
why were sick, and none took it without getting relief 
One lady passenger, in particular, was troubled with # 
bad headache, for which she said there :was no cure. 
having been troubled with it most of the time for years. 
I told her I had a sure remedy, and gave her the Pain 
Killer, which, to her surprise, did effect the cure she had 
long sought in vain for. I had as good a medicine ches: 
as ever was put on board a ship, but did not open it, there 
being ro necessity for it, the Pain Killer answering a)! 
purposes. And I do most sincerely recommend to every 
shipmaster always to take a good supply of this valuable 
medicine with him on going to sea, as it is so valuable 
and convenient to use in ease of wounds or bruises, 
whch . re liable to, and frequently do happen to crews 


PHER ALLYN, 


Late Master of the Ship Louvre. 


For sale in Washington by William Ballantyne, book- 
seller, Seventh street. 
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den field. 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 
A NEW AND BRILLIANT NOVEL. 
AGNES; 

By THE AUTHOR OF IDA MAY. 


Of which over 60,000 copies have been sold. 
One Vol. 12mo., 500 pp. Price $1 25. 


HIS is a novel of the Revolutionary period—full o 
incident, and in many resp:cts covering an untrod 


The pictures presented are true to history and to na 
ture, and not merely imaginary. 
The merits of the author have been so widely known 
and appreciated, that the publishers dé not think it neces 
sary to do more than to commend this last book to the 
many readers ~ its cypeotpery sane 
Copies sent by mail, post paid, on receipt o 
PHILLIPS, SAMPSON, & CO., 


price. 
y 


Publishers, Boston. 
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WANTED. 


NE THOUSAND AGENTS for the best inducement- 
ever offered For particul 


address 
JOSHUA WEAVER, 
Cannonsburg, Washington co., Penn. 





once to 
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EMPLOYMENT FOR THE WINTER. 
HE “AUBURN PUBLISHING COMPANY wish to 
employ Caavas.ing Agents in every Count) of the 


obtain subscribers f) 


E. G. 


8, and 


STORKE, 


Publishing Agent, Auburn, N. Y. 








oo 


ticulars. 





~ oo + Engraving of THE 

ENTS to ‘ell a fire Stee ue Engraving o 
CRUCIFIXION, evgsa The Engra- 

ving will be seld wholly 

sale for jowus or counues 

cation. For particulars. 


D: a MU 
a7 


ved by McRae. 
eanvaseers. The exclusive 
can be secu ed by early appli- 


LFORD, 
way, New York. 





SIXTEEN YEARS 
THE WILDS OF AFRICA. 


07 ONE THOUSAND AGENTS WANTED 


TO SELL 
Dr. Livingstone’s Trayels and Explorations 


During a residence of 16 years in the Wilds of Africa 


This is a work of thrilling adventures and hair breadth 
eae among savage beasts and more savage m<:. 
Dr. Livingstone was alone and unaided by any white 
man, travelling with African attendants among different 
tribes and nations, all strange to him, and many of them 
hosule, and altogether forming the most astonishing Book. 
of Travels the world has ever seen. All our Ageni« 
acknowledge it as the mest saleable book publi-hed. 
The most Jiberal commission made to Agents, ia smal! ur 
large quantities. For particulars, address 
J. W. BRADLEY, Publisher, 

No. 43 Nerth Fourth st, Phila., Penn. 
Copies sent by mail, free, on receipt of the price, $1 25 


— 





NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 
From among the hundreds of faverable notices, from 
the moat tespectable journals of the country, of our cheap 


edition of “ Livingsione’s Trave's and Exploration ir 
Africa,” we take the following : 7 


“It abounds in descriptions of strange and wonder‘ul 
scenes, emong & people and in a country entirely new ie 
r the e'vilized world; and ahogether we regard it as une 

of the most interesting books issued within the past 
P year.”— Daily ‘at, Paterson, N. J. 


“It is emphatically an edition for the people; and’ 
judging frem the rapid sale witn which it is meeting, it is 
fully appreciated by them.”—Christian Freeman, Boston. 


“The book is having a great ra>, and will be read by 
every reading man, woman, and child, in this as well as 
other lands.” — Ashtabula (Ohio) Telegraph. 


“The work is finely illustrated, well printed, and firmiy 
bound, thus answering in every respect the demand for a 
popular and cheap edition of the ‘Journey and Re- 
searches in South Africa’ Those of our readers who 
/would have u delightful book for reading at any hour, 
will not be disappointed in this work.”—UJ. S. Journal. 


“ With truth we can say, that seldom i¢ presented to 
the reading public a work containing such a vast amount 

solid instruction as the one in quesuon. ‘The vo ume 
is handsomely illustrated, and presents that unique ap- 
pearance of exterior for which Mr. Bradiey’s publications 
are neted.”— Family Magazine. 


“This interesting work should be in the hands of every 
one. Its interesting pages of adventures are full of in- 
struction and amusement. Ten thousend copies, it is 
stated, have been sold in one month.”—Auburn American. 


“Dr. Livingstone’s Travels and Researches in South 
Africa appear to great advautage in tais edition, which 
is undoubtedly the edition most acceptable io the reader 
who reads for practical instruction and amusement ”— 
Saturday Post. 


“The edition of Dr. Livingstone’s Travels, published 
by J. W, Bradley, is just what it purprris to be. Like ul! 

r. Bradley's pu'iications, it is excellently gotten up.’— 
Tioga Agitator, Penn. 


“We can recommend the edition of Dr. Livingstone’s 
Travels, published by Bradiey, of Philadelphia, us every 
way worthy of public patronage. [is excellence and iis 

h d it over g!l others.”— Frank Leslie's 





Magazine. 
CAU fiON.—The attention of the Publisher has bec 
called to spurivus editions of this work, pat forth as 
“Narratives of Dr, Liviu.stone’s Travels in africa.” 
Outs is the only cheap American editio. o. this great 
work published, and contains ali the important matier of 
the Eng. ish edition, which is sold at six dollars. 

N. B. Send for our Liat of Pubiicatious, which includes 
some of the most popular and saleable books published. 
It is seut free to any part of the United States 613 


FARM FOR SALE NEAR WASHINGTON, 


F% sale 296 acres of land in Fairfax county. Virginia. 
This Farm is fourteen miles from Alexandna, aud 
seventeen miles from Washington, and adjoi:.s tue ecunip 
seat. The turnpike boands the tract on the north, the 
village on the west, and the railroad to Alexandria runs 
near.y paralje!l with the north line, a few rods distant. 
Soil of good quality, abundance of desirable timber, aud 
watered with durable springs and brooks, besides a weil 
of living water before tu door. Near 200 acres under 
culhivation, end fenced in fair-sized fields and yards 
Fences good, being made of good material. The dwell- 
ing brick, containing seven rooms, a large cellar, besides 
halls, and near sixty feet of portico. A splendid grove 
of Aspen and Locust trees surrounding the house. Good 
-out-buildings, in modern style, well arranged, of good 
materials. ‘here is an abuncance of fruit trees, such as 
apples, peaches, cherries, quinces, currents, &c., among 
which are choice varieties. 

, The above Farm is well adapted to both grain and 
grass, especially the latier. 

here are beautiful building sites on-the front, in full 
view Ofthe entire village and railroad, and $100 per acre 
a ey been refused for single acres of this front 
and. 

The privileges of good schools, churches, mills, stores, 
mechanics, &c., are always at hand. A healthier section 
of country is not to be found. 

A ready market, at high prices,is found for all the 
ap of the garden, orchard, or farm,in the neighbor- , 
gp Come of Washington, Alexandria, and Georgetown 





rice $23 per acre. For further particulars, address 











The German Popu'ar Legend of Doctor Feustus 
Miss Wimple’s Hoop. 

The Cup. 

The Language of the Sea. 

The Whirligig of Time. 

The Telegraph 

Tne Birds of the Garden and Grehard 
The Old Well. 

The Dead House. 

The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table 
The Dot and Live Alphabet 


Literary Notices. 

The Auantic with the present number completes is 
firstyear. lis publicavon was commenced in a season 
of uvexampled depression ; but its success has more than 
equalled ihc expectations of the publishers. And the 
character it has acquired for ability, caudor, spirit, aud 


variety, it is believed, fully redeems the promises made 

on its behalf. 

The first volume, consisting of seven numbers, ended 

in May last. The secona volume, aiso containing seven 

numbers, will end with the December issue, in which the 

Index will be given. Hereaitir the volumes will vegin 

with January and July. : 

The pages of the Atlantic are stereotyped, and back 

numbers can be supphed, 

TERMS: $3 00 per annum. or twenty. five cents a num- 

ber. Upon the receipt of the price, the publishers will 

send the Magazine, post paid, to any part of the United 

States. 

CLUBS: Five copies will be sent for ten dollars, the 

subscribers paying their own postage 

PUILLIPS, SAMPSON, & CO., 
Publishers, 13 Winter street, Boston 


THE SOUTHERN PLATFORM. 


HE “SOUTHERN PLATFORM,” compiled from 
the writings of eminent Southern men against Slave- 
ty. By Daniel R. Goodlee. First edition 15 cents pex 
cepy, tree of portage. Second edition, snlarged by the 
addition of sixteen pages, and printed on fine paper, 25 
cents. L. CLEPHANE, 

593 Washington City. 


HANDSOME RESIDENCE FOR SALE, 


Situated on North Beuudary street, at the head of Third 
and Fourth sire ts, outside the city jimi.s, perfectly healiby 
at all seasons of the year. 

The house is large, containing seventeen rooms, high 
ceilings, wide halls, and is in every respect caiculaied 
for a Senator, member of Congress, or any gentlemun 
wishing to entertain, having six rooms on the principal 
floor. Heated by furnace; hot and cold water in the 
kitchen and bath-room; and possessing all the adwan- 
tages of a city and country residence, without the heavy: 
axes of the former—whicn is an item worthy of cc nsider- 
ation. A gardeuer’s house, sinbte, and barn; a pump of 
uever failing water, of superior qualiiy, at the door; fruit 
trees, « rnamental tree-, and large shrubs, in abundance 
{tis only ten minutes ride from the Centre Market. 

Ther- are eleven ecres of ground attached, as elevated 
as that on Which the Capitol s.ands,in goed condition, and 
ail under cultivat.on. 

The subscriber is anxious to move nearer his place of 
business, aud will d spose of the property on reasonable 


terms. Apply to 
Z. D. GILMAN, 


Druggist, 350 renn. avenue 


WALL, STEPHENS, & CO, 
$22 Pennsylvania Avenue, Washington, D. C. 


OY’S and youth’s ready-made clothing far schoo? and 
dress wear. Parents and guardians wisiiing to fur- 
nish their children and wards with school and college 
outfits for the coming season, are invited to examine our 
present large and extensive assortment of boy’s clothing, 
where they can fit out their children, of all sizes, in a few 
moments, with every description of ready made garments 
of substantia! and durable quulities, at very moderate 


prices: WALL, STEPHENS, & CO., 


922 Penn. av., bet. 9th and 10th sts. 
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SHERMAN’S SPEECH IN GERMAN, 


YHE admirable ech of the Hon. John Sherman, of 
{ MOnto, on “ The Expenditures of the General Govern- 
ment,” bas just been issued in the German language, in a 
pamphlet of sixteen pages. 

Price one dollar and twenfy-five cents per hundred 
copies, po: tage free. jong ep — ye ae 
cents per hundred copies, free of pos b 

A i. CLEPHANE, 
Sec. Nat. Repub. Association, Washington, D. C 





BUELL & BLANCHARD, 
Second Street, corner of Indiana Avenue, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., 


RE prepared to execute Book aftd Pamphlet Pring, Cir- 

culars, Stereotyping and hiectrotyping, Borxbinding, 
Blank Books, and Paper Ruling, with prompt.ers and in a 
workmanlike manner. - 








